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HE news from China which is today captur- 
ing the headlines of our papers is almost 
exclusively devoted to the fortunes of in- 
dividual American citizens who have either escaped 
from centers of trouble and have harrowing tales to 
recount, or who refuse to escape 
and put their trust in a Chris- 
tian God and the Cantonese, or 
who refuse to leave Hankow 
or Shanghai, but plead loudly 
for battleships to restore their 
property and normalcy. They 
are all “human interest”’ sto- 
ries, exciting to read, but piti- 
fully inadequate as news of 
what is really happening in 
China as a whole. Dangerous they are, also, for it is 
on them, and often on them alone, that Americans 
are crystallizing their views of the situation and ask- 
ing our authorities to take action. 





Perhaps the most significant dispatch of a very 


different type is the one released on April 5 by the 
newly formed Nationalist News Agency of China, 
which is making its headquarters in New York City, 
but receiving its information from the Kuomintang 





Central Executive Committee at Hankow direct. 
This dispatch gave in some detail the constitution of 
South China’s new Government as well as the 
general foreign policies of the Government. In-~ 
finitely more important, this, than the experiences 
of a few Americans. With the exception of its final 
paragraph, the dispatch might just as well have been 
written in Moscow. The whole machinery and 
philosophy of government which it revealed are 
Russian — just as is its rampant hate of so-called 
imperialism and British colonial policy. The last 
paragraph alone distinguished it from complete 
Communist doctrine, namely, “But any country 
which meets the real aspirations of Nationalist 
China even halfway need not entertain any anxiety 
as to its legitimate economic interests.” However, 
even here, time alone can show what either the 
“real aspirations” of Nationalist China or “legiti- 
mate economic interests” mean to the drafters of 
the new Government. | 

In connection with the above we recommend to 
our readers the article by Louis Fischer in this issue. 
Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Fischer’s sym- 
pathies for the Moscow Government, one cannot 
deny that he is a close observer, a good reporter, and 
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an interpreter of the aims of Moscow who, through 
his personal contact with the Bolsheviki, commands 
a hearing. His article, written some time before the 
Kuomintang dispatch was made public, is a very 
accurate forecast. Furthermore, his emphasis on the 
fact that propaganda, and not military strategy, is 
crumbling the Northern defenses is worth bearing 
constantly in mind. 

The panic of cities as far north as Peking over the 
advance of the Kuomintang army means that very 
soon Washington must determine on a policy of 
supreme importance. The present naval protection 
of American lives and property, while both adequate 
and proper for the moment, solves nothing perma- 
nently. Seizing all treaty ports until a responsible 
Chinese government is established which will recog- 
nize the rights of foreigners as we interpret them 
might well be one possible course. It is open to the 
objection that it would surely cement Russian in- 
fluence in interior China and increase enormously 
the hatred against foreigners. Another course would 
be to evacuate such Americans as insist on protec- 
tion and leave those who dare defy the Chinaman to 
their own resources. This course presumably would 
imply abandonment of any idea of military action 
against a recalcitrant government and a policy of 
watchful nonrecognition as in the case of Russia. 
Still another course, but one that is almost un- 
thinkable, would be to accede to the pleas of Chang 
Tso-lin and send into China a great international 
army whose object would be to destroy the idea of 
Bolshevism by setting up a dictatorship of the 
mailed fist. Many variants or combinations of these 
courses might also be tried, but one of the three lines 
would form the major policy. 

It is yet too soon for anyone to formulate a 
definite policy — unless he has such a hate of 
Communism and sucha conviction that South China 
is already in fact Communistic that he ignores the 
possibility that this may be both a healthy and 
genuine Nationalist movement which is only mo- 
mentarily making use of Bolshevist Russia. For our- 
selves, we are content to wait, satisfied that this 

‘Government’s actions to date have been both wise 
and proper, and confident that while for diplomatic 
purposes a united front on the part of interested 
foreign powers may be desirable, strong military 
measures should be taken by the United States only 
on its own responsibility and to gain its own 
objectives. 


Uncle Sam Digs in Abroad 


NE of the commendable acts in the not too 
fertile record of the sixty-ninth Congress was 
the appropriation of $10,000,000 to acquire build- 
ings and grounds for American embassies, legations, 
and consular offices abroad. Now comes an an- 
nouncement from the Foreign Service Buildings 


Commission, created to administer the act, that the 
acquisition of nine buildings or sites has already 


> been authorized. These first purchases take care of 


what are rated as emergency cases; but the dispatch 
with which the committee has set to work is evi- 
dence that other diplomatic and consular officers 
will soon have roofs over their heads worthy of the 
great nation they represent. 

Shabby housing conditions for our foreign agents 
have long been a stain upon Uncle Sam’s fair record 
for generosity. Millions for this and that, but not 
one cent to keep up appearances has been the motto 
of Congress over 150 years of representation abroad. 
Now that the good work of remedying this deficiency 
has begun, we urge all possible speed in bringing it to 
a conclusion so that the Stars and Stripes may no 
longer float doubtfully above delicatessen shops and 
bakeries while the offices of nations less able to af- 
ford the display are housed in buildings fine enough 
to uphold their prestige. 


Alice-in-Wonderland Chicago 


HE Chicago mayoralty campaign which has 
resulted in the election of the egregious William 
Hale Thompson was conducted in an atmosphere of 
such wild, fantastic unreality as to make its day-by- 
day record read like the political gazette of Bedlam. 
For this nightmarish aloofness, the curious Alice-in- 
Wonderland quality in the campaign, “Big Bill” 
Thompson himself was chiefly responsible. Twice a 
very bad mayor of Chicago in the eyes of all re- 
spectable adults, his career has been based on the 
successful ‘exploitation of the prejudices and igno- 
rances of the morons. No screaming absurdity, no 
hollow sham, no loud, empty boast was too flagrant 
for his platform. A shrewd politician of the baser 
sort, he truckled to the negro vote, the German vote, 
the underworld vote, and to all the classes whose 
mental development had ceased at the age of twelve. 
Opposed by an Independent Republican candi- 
date, Dr. John Dill Robertson, a man of standing 
and courage, he disposed of the political issues 
raised by this opponent as follows: “Doc Robertson 
treated a patient for six months for yellow jaundice 
and then discovered he was a Chinaman.” Opposed 
by Mayor Dever, a Democrat and an honest, 
honorable, and successful executive, he raised the 
issue that schoolbooks used in Chicago contained 
sentiments favorable to England and promptly 
labeled Mayor Dever as a henchman and _ tool of 
King George. In fact, King George and his beard 
and Buckingham Palace ranked among his most 
important targets, though what they had to do with 
Chicago municipal politics not even the Mad Hatter 
could have explained. Big Bill, whose activities in 
1917 and 1918 were profoundly suspect, also 
shouted lustily and constantly for “ America First!” 
“No Entangling Alliances!” “Old Glory!” “Shall it 
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take seven Yanks to equal one Englishman?” and so 
forth. And, having campaigned on a series of issues 
so honeycombed with vicious fallacy as to resemble 
nothing in the world but so much tripe, Thompson 
was triumphantly elected. 

The Chicago burghers put on their tin hats and 
body armor, took their bombs and machine guns in 
their hands, climbed aboard their tanks, and pro- 
ceeded to the polling places. Terrific casualties had 
been expected, but, owing to very efficient police 
activity, the day passed with only the normal losses 
in killed and wounded of ordinary trench wastage 
on the Chicago front. Having exercised the priceless 
privilege of their franchise and elected their sterling 
new mayor, the citizens of Chicago may now relapse 
into industry and the arts and explain to one an- 
other that the Filipinos could be given independ- 
ence if they were only fit for self-government. 


The Peals of a Cause Célébre 


PROM a legal point of view the famous Sacco and 
Vanzetti case is now closed. It has passed from 
the jurisdiction of the courts of Massachusetts with 
the decision of the Supreme Court of that State up- 
holding the ruling of Judge Webster Thayer who had 
denied a motion for a new trial. For a few days still 
the defendants may ask for a rehearing, but that is a 
futile gesture. As an eminent judge has said, “ Every- 
one has a right to be denied a rehearing.”” However, 
to all intents and purposes, the case is closed to the 
courts, but it has only just opened up for widespread 
discussion without the deterrent of possible con- 
tempt of court proceedings. 

On three points will the discussion be focused. 
The first is the Supreme Court decision itself. On 
this we feel that from a strictly legal standpoint it 
was unimpeachable. We should, however, have been 
glad to see a more extended decision in which the 
conclusions reached had been more fully argued. 
Certainly there were ample grounds for censoring 
Judge Thayer on his method of conducting the 
original trial without altering the final conclusion. 

The second point revolves about what the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts will do in connection with 
the death sentence imposed on Sacco and Vanzetti. 
He can either pardon, commute to life imprisonment, 
or see the sentence carried out. Here we hope that he 
will take the best advice that can be obtained — 
perhaps that of the present and former presidents 
of the Massachusetts Bar Association or some such 
body as would command popular respect. There is 
sufficient doubt in the minds of unbiased laymen as 
to the guilt of the sentenced men to justify the most 
scrupulous caution; the moral background of an 
eminent and impartial commission would be a tre- 
meridous help to the governor. 

The third point has to do with a book on the case 
published before the Supreme Court had reached its 





decision and written by a professor in the Harvard 
Law School, Felix Frankfurter. About the latter a 
great controversy has raged. Some distinguished 
lawyers have felt that Professor Frankfurter should 
be tried for contempt of court; others argue that the 
book is eminently proper, and that if the public is to 
get the truth in such cases no one is better qualified 
than a law-school professor to give it. For ourselves 
we are inclined toward the latter view, but with one 
reservation — namely, that if the case is to be re- 
counted by an outside person, as in this instance, the 
recounting should be done with absolute fairness to 
both sides regardless of the conclusions reached. 
Professor Frankfurter’s book was not an impartial 
account, but rather an extremely able and ingenious 
arraignment of the conduct of a trial. It is in the 
nature of a plea for the defendants and it should be 
so regarded. THE INDEPENDENT feels that the ele- 
ment of doubt and the long punishment already 
meted out and the fact that the death penalty after 
so long delay has only the effect of a deliberate 
horror should combine in this instance to justify a 
pardon. ; 


Pinching the Tradesman 
| eee per cent of those gainfully employed in 


America work for the ten largest corporations in 
the country. More and more men are ceasing to work 
for themselves and going on the pay rolls of others. 
Small shopkeeping and farming are now about the 
only socially important occupations in which men 
not specially educated — this eliminates the learned 
professions — continue to captain individual enter- 
prises. Economically, both farmers and shopkeepers 
are unhappy today, the farmers complaining of low 
prices, and the small shopkeepers of pressure from 
chain stores and other large-scale endeavors in the 
distribution of goods. 

The resentment roused in the breasts of merchants 
by Henry Ford’s experiments in vending groceries 
and drugs to the Detroit public was allayed by the 
manufacturer’s promise to abandon his retail activ- 
ities. To date, Mr. Ford has simply demonstrated 
anew what every successful chain-store enterprise has 
demonstrated in the past — that there are wastes in 
the ordinary retail channels which can be eliminated 
by large-scale efficiency. In reply the small merchant 
retorts that he offers his customers not only goods 
but services as well, which services the public would 
miss sorely. Among these are the carrying of time 
accounts, delivery of goods, and the maintaining of 
a neighborhood depot close at hand in domestic 
emergencies. 

However useful these services are, they must 
demonstrate their salability in order to let the small 
merchant survive in the evolution toward bigger 
business units. The complexity of land makes it 
practically impossible for the small farmer to be 
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rooted out by competition, but he is nevertheless 


under stern and unrelenting pressure caused by over-' 


production. It is possible that the American agri- 
culture of the future will be dominated by great 
codperatives which will demand far higher standards 
of efficiency from their members than those in vogue 
today. Such organizations will exert over individual 
farmers a control at present almost wholly lacking. 
Individuality in trade and toil is passing, as part of 
the general socializing process. Life is becoming an 
affair of groups. In the course of this development 
some glamour is bound to go out of human existence; 
but its end is almost certain to see greater comfort 
and security for both producers and consumers. 


‘“‘Suppressing’’ Anarchy in Japan 


OME time ago a notorious anarchist by the name 
of Sakae was thrown into prison in Japan, to- 
gether with his wife and little boy. There, one night, 
he was visited by Masahiko Makasu, captain of the 
Tokyo gendarmery, who proceeded without more 
ado to strangle the anarchist, his wife, and his child 
with his own hands, the purpose being to demon- 
strate his devotion to law and order. 

The authorities were quite clearly not averse to 
indorsing the captain’s action, but quite unexpect- 
edly, when his pardon was announced, this attitude 
on the part of the Government was greeted by a 
storm of protest which ran wild throughout the 
Japanese press. The indignation against Makasu 
steadily increased, and the day before his release 
was to take effect it was suddenly given out that he 
would be retained in custody. It is generally be- 
lieved, however, that he was released and that his 
whereabouts are being carefully concealed. ‘‘Times 
change and we change with them,” is certainly a 
saying true also in Japan. Ten years ago Makasu 
would have been a national hero instead of a fugitive 
from popular indignation. 


Scraps of Paper 


HE Department of Research and Education of 

the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has just issued an informative bulletin on 
the bituminous wage controversy. The situation is 
ably discussed and explained, but to our mind the 
most striking paragraph in the whole paper is the 
last, which only incidentally concerns the coal situa- 
tion. Referring to the fact that the Jacksonville 
Agreement was broken by the operators because 
they could not do business under its terms, the 
anonymous churchly authors add: 


It is not the purpose of this review to pronounce an 
ethical judgment upon a situation of this kind. At- 
tention is called, however, to the fact that many con- 
scientious students of contractual relations, whether 


in industry or in commerce or in international 
relations, are coming to feel that an indispensable 
requirement for the continued operation of any con- 
tract is that it be in accord with the realities of a 
situation. 


Surely this is dangerous doctrine. “The realities 
of a situation” may be stretched to cover a number 
of things. Probably the treaty guaranteeing the 
inviolability of Belgium was not in accord with the 
realities of the situation in 1914, as seen by German 
eyes, and could therefore be treated as a scrap of 
paper. We believe that the old respect for the sanc- 
tity of contracts is the only safe and proper rule. 
It takes two to make a contract, and it should take 
two to break it, unless otherwise stipulated in the 
contract itself. It is better to advocate a more gen- 
erous and flexible attitude on the part of contracting 
parties, a more human and farsighted viewpoint, 
than to preach the doctrine that one party may 
properly break a contract which it feels is not “in 
accord with the realities of the situation.” 


For a’ That 


IEUT. COL. J. H. INNES BROWN of the 
Canadian Black Watch ended his life as night 
watchman for a hardware firm in New York City, 
thereby setting off a barrage of sob stories which 
that manly and retiring person would have scorned. 
He did no sobbing himself when misfortune over- 
took him, but instead calmly went to work at a use- 
ful occupation requiring fidelity and courage. Many 
retired soldiers, particularly sergeants, favor that 
occupation in their declining years, and for a lieu- 
tenant colonel to prove himself as good a watchman 
as a sergeant is, in its way, something of a triumph. 
We knew a retired professor of Greek who ended 
his days in a county poorhouse. He had read the 
philosophers to such purpose that his lowly estate 
weighed not upon his soul in the slightest; having 
given his life, with no thought of the morrow, to 
what he esteemed the noblest of causes, he felt no 
shame in collecting from society some measure of 
the dues it unquestionably owed him. His sense of 
honor remained untouched by his misfortunes; and, 
indeed, he impressed one as happier in an almshouse 
than he would have been in the household of a tact- 
less relative. At least, he never lacked an audience, 
and he gave the other inmates a deal of entertain- 
ment with his tales of ancient heroes. 

Age comes, no doubt, to saner judgments than 
youth or bustling prime of life. Before one’s depar- 
ture from this sphere, one sees clearly that posses- 
sions are not transportable beyond the grave and 
that pride of place is no substitute for an uneasy 
conscience. If one has kept one’s honor shining 
bright through all vicissitudes, one can view tran- 
quilly an approaching enlistment in the supreme 
democracy where prince and pauper rank as equals. 
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Not by Bread Alone 


O' April 3 the New York World published 


letters from many prominent politicians, 

statesmen, and soldiers, both here and 
abroad, answering the following questions: “Ten 
years ago the United States entered the Great War. 
What do you think was the ef- 
fect of its entrance at that 
time? Is the world on a firmer 
foundation of peace now than it 
was then? Has America con- 
tributed as much to this peace 
as she did to the war?” 

Many of the replies were 
shallow; a few were comic, 
like the former Kaiser’s cryptic 
answer, “Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread”; and some, like Ludendorff’s 
ramblings about Jews, Freemasons, and Jesuits, 
showed obvious marks of mental decay on the part 
of men whom ten years ago the world called great. 
On the whole, the majority seemed to feel that peace 
was more nearly assured now than in 1917 — a not 
unreasonable conclusion in view of the fact that the 
whole world was at war in 1917. Perhaps the news- 
paper’s question should have referred to 1914. The 
striking thing, however, about the symposium was 
the fact that so many men of vision and experience 
took the opposite view. A strongly pessimistic 
strain ran like a sombre thread across the bright, 
facile optimism of the politicians. There are men — 
and not the least of our leaders — who, after the 
incredible horrors of the war, and after eight years of 
reconstruction, can see the world as no farther on 
the road toward a reasonable assurance of peace 
than it was in 1914. If their judgment is right, this 
record is the most dreadful record, the greatest 
failure, the most hideous betrayal of responsibility 
in all the long history of our race. 

We do not think their judgment is right, although 
our opinion is based as much perhaps on hope as on 
an analysis of evidence. Specific agencies have been 
created which make for peace. The League of Na- 
tions may not have proved itself in a world crisis, 
but it is something working constantly for peace 
which never existed before the war. The treaties 
may be harsh and unjust, based on hate and greed 
and engendering more hate and more greed. But are 
these treaties and the existing diplomatic and mili- 
tary alignments as threatening as those which 
inevitably produced the Great War? We do not 
think so, and we cannot share the pessimism of 
those who do. 

Our accomplishment since the war has been 
pitifully small, not even a reasonable fraction of 
what it might and should have been if men and 
nations had worked honestly together for the good 





of all. Particularly trivial, inconsequential, and hap- 
hazard has been America’s contribution. The Peace 
Conference found us in a controlling position. Eight 
years later, 1927 finds us stubbornly insisting on a 
false isolation, codperating only furtively with the 
agencies of peace, pettifogging and phrase making 
when we might be leading the world. There have 
been difficulties and hindrances enough: positive 
ones in our political forms and in the moral re- 
vulsion of our people from the postwar preoccu- 
pations of Europe; negative in the fact that we 
have had no leader, no prophet to lead us out of 
our Levitical inertia. But even with all allowances 
made, ours is not a record on which we may 
look with pride. We have been unequal to our 
opportunities. 

In wise, restrained, and noble words Lord Robert 
Cecil praises the greatness of our war effort and war 
aims. Only by implication does he criticize our fail- 
ure to carry on during the years of reconstruction. 
His attitude, his conception of statesmenship, we 
indorse with all our hearts. It is as true of nations as 
it is of individuals, that they do not live by bread 
alone, and that true greatness lies in the spirit 
and not in the purse. This is Lord Robert Cecil’s 
summary: 

“Tt is the fashion to belittle the part played by 
the United States at the Peace Conference. To me 
that seems unjust criticism. Many mistakes may 
have been made by her delegation; she may have 
disappointed some oversanguine hopes; she may 
have been unable to write into the peace treaty all 
the principles she had, through the mouth of her 
President, proclaimed. Still, when every deduction 
had been made, she stood for justice, mercy, and 
humanity, perhaps more than any other country 
represented at Paris. When the conference ended 
she had in her grasp the moral leadership of the 
world. She had the greatest opportunity ever of- 
fered to any nation in history. Surely it is no small 
achievement for a people to have reached a position 
of which so much might be truly said. To some, 
possibly, moral leadership may seem an empty 
phrase. They may have the same opinion of it as 
Falstaff had of honor. They may prefer riches, pros- 
perity, material well-being. Yet it is not these 
things which will in the end make a people great and 
able to promote great causes. 

“Tt is the commonest of errors to call those realists 
who despise ideals. ‘Man does not live by bread 
alone.’ On the contrary, any fair consideration of 
the actual facts of history will show that it is the 
moral and spiritual forces which are by far the most 
powerful both for good and evil. America played a 
great part in the war. She played an even greater 
part in the making of peace, and I doubt not 
that in the solution of present and future problems 
of mankind she again will take her place in 
the van of progress.” 
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The Bear’s Paw in China 


By Louis Fischer 


TT tines all the complicated maze of 
Chinese events, the hand of the Kremlin is 
easily discernible. The happenings of the 
last few years are connected by a crimson thread 


which leads from Canton to Hankow to Moscow. 
The Russians inspire, advise, and help the Kuomin- 


prepare the minds of the citizenry for the entrance 
of the warriors of the late Sun Yat-sen. Other 
agents secretly penetrate into the opposing army, 
undermine its morale, and preach anti-imperialism 
and revolution. After these preliminaries, very little 
fighting is necessary. To be sure, some battles are 


tang Nationalists, and 
will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to do so. The 
Leninists of the Soviet 
Union are united with 
the followers of the 
“Lenin of China,” Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, to drive 
out the foreign imperial- 
ists and unify the coun- 
try. It is no longer a 








Will Soviet Russia dominate China? This is the 
problem troubling the powers as the Nationalists occupy 
Shanghai. The Red Union of 155,000,000 souls joined 
to form a bloc with the Yellow Republic of 400,000,000 


..— nearly one third the population of the world unified 


in political ideas and resentful of “foreign devils.” 

The likelihood of this union and the extent of Russia’s 

influence in China today is the subject of this article. 

As a Russian correspondent spending a few weeks in 

this country, Mr. Fischer speaks from an intimate 
knowledge of Soviet aims 


sanguinary, but usually 
the introductory barrage 
of propaganda is so effec- 
tive that Chiang Kai- 
shek finds no difficulty in 
advancing to a:new line. 

These circumstances 
explain the victory of the 
Left Wing of the Kuo- 
mintang as announced 
only a short while ago. 


secret. “The South 


General Chiang Kai- 


shek represents the more 





China of today,” said 





Tchitcherin recently, “is 

the Chinese Republic of tomorrow. The Soviet 
Government has not intervened in Chinese affairs. 
But it has befriended the Kuomintang state, and 
we rejoice in the growing strength of our friends.” 

The Bolsheviki have given arms and money to 
the South Chinese in much the same way that Great 
Britain supported the Confederates in our own 
Civil War. But neither dollars nor rubles are very 
plentiful in the Moscow exchequer; Canton is too 
far from Russia — and the British navy too vigilant 
— to permit the shipment of much military equip- 
ment. The simple truth is that the Bolsheviki have 
supplied the Cantonese with a weapon more 
effective and far cheaper than field guns, rifles, and 
airplanes— a weapon against which the products 
of European arsenals are powerless. That weapon 
is propaganda. 

The victories of the Kuomintang forces are the 
triumph of an idea. Many of its battles are blood- 
less; they are won by the disintegration of the 
enemy army achieved through propaganda. This 
method they have learned from the Bolsheviki. 
The strategy of Chiang Kai-shek, the gaunt, 
youthful generalissimo of the Cantonese, is im- 
portant, but the revolutionary agitation which 
precedes his battalions is paramount. Chinese 
agents enter a city about to be attacked, organize 
labor unions, court the sympathy of mercantile 
circles by placing in juxtaposition the nonlooting 
record of the Cantonese army and the brigandage 
of the militaristic tuchuns, mobilize the coolies, 
explain the aims of the Kuomintang, which promise 
fiscal, political, and economic independence, and 


conservative group in 
the Nationalist party. Against him stand Eugene 
Chen, the Cantonese Foreign Minister, T. V. Soong, 
a Harvard graduate now Secretary of the Treasury, 
and, as leader of the radicals, George Hsu Chien, 
Minister of Justice. Needless to say, the Left is 
enthusiastically backed by Mikhail Markovitch 
Borodin, the Soviet “adviser” of the Kuomintang 
Government. Without these leaders Chiang Kai-shek 
would be just one more Chinese military governor. 
Without the Kuomintang party and its ideology, 
he would be forced to use steel and gold where now 
he wins with principles and propaganda. It is the 
“made in Russia” notion of agitation first, last, 
and all the time that has given the upper hand to 
the Kuomintang civilian element in a country 
where armies have determined everything during 
the last few years of harrowing internecine strife. 
The same session of the Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee which brought the Left 
Wing out on top adopted a resolution, according to 
the newspapers, favoring an alliance with the 
Soviet Union. Undoubtedly, the relations between 
Red Russia and revolutionary South China are 
closer now than ever, and it would be a mistake to 
believe that the Nationalist Right Wing is averse 
to such an arrangement. Chiang Kai-shek realizes 
his indebtedness to the Russians more than any- 
one. Bolshevist generals organized his officers’ 
training school on an island in the Canton port 
and have helped him map military campaigns. 
When everyone saw only the obstacles in the face 
of a Cantonese push toward Hankow, Shanghai, 
and ultimately Peking, when so many leaders 
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argued that there were no railways, no bases of 
supply, no experience, it was Borodin and _ his 
associate who insisted that a strong army nucleus 
and the corrosive effect of revolutionary ideas could 
accomplish what many supposed impossible. The 
tempo of the Nationalist advance toward the north 
is the fruit of Russian confidence in the masses 
grafted on a healthy Kuomintang stem. Chiang 
Kai-shek is not the last to appreciate this. Inci- 
dentally, one of his sons — as well as a daughter of 
Feng, the “Christian” general —is a student in 
the Moscow Sun Yat-sen University over which 
Karl Radek, formerly the arch-Communist pro- 
pagandist, presides. 


HE Chinese has a spiritual affinity for Soviet 

Russia which the European and American can 
scarcely comprehend. The Kuomintang looks to 
Moscow as its Mecca and to the Sun University, 
now almost two years old, as a source of light. Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen himself was enthusiastically pro-Rus- 
sian. In his last public utterance on November 28, 
1924, at the Pan Asiatic Congress in Tokyo, he said: 


. . . Russia believes in benevolence and righteous- 
ness, not in force and utilitarianism. She is an ex- 
ponent of justice, and does not believe in the 
principle that a minority should oppress a majority. 
Naturally, Russia comes to link hands with the 
Asiatics and breaks her family ties with the West. 
The Europeans, fearing that the Russians may suc- 
ceed in carrying out these new principles, heap 
condemnation upon her as a rebel against the 
civilized world. 


Such words may appear strange to a Western 
reader, but the important thing to remember is that 
this sentiment for the Bolsheviki is part of the 
ideological legacy of the dead Chinese leader, and 
the political will of the wise doctor is the law of the 
Kuomintang. The Kuomintang “Pinks” — they 
are not really Communists — have said time and 
again that Russia is the only power sincerely 
sympathetic with them. The others, as one spokes- 
man put it, “send love notes on one day and anti- 
revolutionary armies the next.” Moreover, the 
Bolshevist revolution is an encouraging example to 
the Chinese. 

What are the aims of the Russians in China? 
Do they propose a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the nationalization of land and industries, the 
destruction of private trade, and the other develop- 
ments that have already taken place at home? 
What is Moscow’s program for the immediate 
future of China? Borodin, in response to such 
inquiries, would probably advocate the following: 


1. The abrogation of all unequal, one-sided 
treaties with foreign powers. 

2. The abolition of extraterritorial rights and of 
concessions. 


3. The establishment of a Central Soviet Govern- 
ment and of a country-wide Soviet system. 

4. The nationalizatio: of land and natural re- 
sources. 

5. The organization of trade unions throughout 
the country, sharp wage increases, prohibition of 
child labor, employment insurance, and social benefits 
at the expense of the capitalist. 

6. Complete moratorium on foreign loans and 
the introduction of government banking. 

7. The nationalization of a few, very few, 
smoothly working factories or industries. 

8. A close bond of union with Soviet Russia, op- 
position to Great Britain; cautious flirting with 
Japan, an attempt to dissuade the United States 
from a common front with England in China, and 
retirement from the League of Nations. 


This, judging by the mentality of the Bolsheviki 
and their experience in Russia, as well as from some 
public statements, would be their plan for China 
in the near future. The Communists had no in- 
tention of nationalizing all industry and proscribing 
all domestic commerce when they seized power in 
Petrograd in 1917. These extreme measures were 
forced on them. They would advise the Chinese to 
avoid them during the early stages of the revolution. 

So much for the play of Russian influence on 
the internal affairs of Nationalist China. Today, 
however, only half of the Yellow Republic lives 
under the Kuomintang banner. There is still a 
Peking Government which, empty shell that it is, 
plays a most pivotal réle in Sino-Soviet relations; 
there is Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war lord, 
and there is Mongolia. All these situations may yet 
involve the Soviet Union in serious difficulties. 


_ between Moscow and Chang Tso-lin, 
who controls Peking as well as Manchuria, have 
been strained for many a moon and are now be- 
coming rather threatening. Manchuria has terrible 
possibilities as a storm center. A conflict over 
Manchuria, Paul Scheffer of the Berlin Tageblatt 
declared after a six months’ study of the Orient, 
might well develop into a world war. Nobody 
may desire such a cataclysm, yet all might be 
drawn into it. What happens in Mukden, Chang 
Tso-lin’s real capital, and in Peking, his temporary 
residence, has vital, universal interest. 

Bukharin, the editor of the Moscow Pravda and 
one of the big Bolshevist chiefs, wrote in an editorial 
several months ago that the Kremlin had no de- 
signs on Manchuria. Russia has plenty of un- 
developed territory and more would only be an 
unwelcome burden. This assurance was quite 
gratuitous. It is not of land-grabbing designs that 
some accuse the Bolsheviki, but rather of the desire 
to undermine the power of Chang Tso-lin, who is 
generally supposed to be a puppet of Japan, and 
make Manchuria nothing more than just another 
state in the Chinese Nationalist Republic. 
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The present master of Mukden is undoubtedly 
a thorn in the side of the Bolsheviki. Chang con- 
trols the Chinese Eastern Railway, which runs 
through his domain and which is important to 
Russia for economic and perhaps also political 
reasons. It is Moscow’s shortest approach to the 
Pacific. The Bolsheviki, I am assured, would, 
however, gladly relinquish it to a Chinese govern- 
ment sympathetic to the Soviets but not to Chang 
Tso-lin, since that would mean the surrender of 
line to the Japanese. 


HIS Chinese Eastern Railway complex worries 

. Tchitcherin and clouds the relations between his 
commissariat and Japan. Tokyo does not appear 
averse to a unified China, especially since it would 
weaken her rival, Britain, but Manchuria is to be 
left out of it or, at most, acknowledge only paper 
allegiance to a Central Chinese Governmen 
Manchuria is thus the outstanding iiadienoie) 
the fulfillment of Kuomintang aims, and the choice 
in China today is Chang Tso-lin or Canton. 

The statesmen of Japan are rather lukewarm in 
their support of Chang Tso-lin as king of Peking, 
but they can be expected to rush to his side — as 
they have on previous occasions — when his suze- 
rainty in Manchuria is threatened. Chang has a 
good army, foreign instructors, and many airplanes. 
Even if the Cantonese do reach Peking with the aid 
of Feng and the Russians, it will probably be 


only after a prolonged period of consolidation that 
they will try to drive the last of the tupans from his 
Manchurian steppes unless Chang Tso-lin is de- 
stroyed by hpring from within. Chang exercises a 
rigid military dictatorship in Mukden and seems to 
be tolerably well organized. Nevertheless, the 
Bolsheviki will try the old propaganda stunt. In 
fact, there are indications that the campaign has 
already commenced. Meanwhile, the Moscovites 
may conceivably march Red troops to the Man- 
churian frontier as a means of forcing Chang back 
into his northern home and thus give the Cantonese 
a free field in Central China. Several divisions of 
Soviet warriors are known to be concentrated in 
eastern Siberia and could be used for diversion 
tactics, but the Bolsheviki are too astute and too 
mindful of the horrible consequences to precipitate 
wholesale war by invading Manchuria. 


C would be foolhardy to predict anything in so 
fluid a situation as the Chinese. Nevertheless, the 
Russian plan is clearly to harass the Mukden 
militarists and prepare the way for a quick Kuomin- 
tang push toward Peking now that Shanghai has 
fallen. Then there may be a respite from fighting. 
Meanwhile, Moscow cannot recognize the Kuo- 
mintang Government at Hankow. To do so would 
mean a break in relations with the Peking shadow 
Cabinet and the scrapping of the Sino-Soviet 
treaty of 1924 which gives (Continued on page 428) 


Labor as the Next Government of Britain 
By Commander the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, R.N., M.P. 


in the strength of the Labor party in Britain 

at the next general election. The date — not 
possibly later than the fall of 1929 — lies entirely at 
the discretion of the Prime Minister; but when the 
election comes, it is quite on the cards that Labor 
will be the strongest party in the House of Commons 
and be faced with the responsibility of governing the 
British Empire for five years at least. 

The policy and the political make-up of that party _ 
are so different from that of the Conservatives and 
Liberals that its advent to power will have strong 
reactions on several vital matters affecting America. 
What will be the reaction on trade, finance, and debt 
settlements, for example? I propose to examine 
briefly the foreign and domestic policy of the Labor 
party when next in office, its financial and commer- 
cial policy, and its probable line of action to carry its 
policies into effect. 

It must first be understood that when Labor was 
in office for nine months in 1924 it had not an 


\ LL the political signs point to a great increase 


independent majority and was dependent for its 
very life on the uncertain factor of Liberal support in 
the House of Commons. No previous pact had 
been made with the Liberals, and from the outset 
their support was uncertain. Again, it was Labor’s 
first experience in office, and practically the whole of 
its Cabinet were untried men without the usual 
apprenticeship as under secretaries, Parliamentary 
private secretaries to ministers, and so on, enjoyed 
by the two older parties. The choice of ministers also 
was restricted, and the great trade unions had a 
bigger influence on the formation of the first Labor 
Government than they will have when Labor comes 
to take office again. There are a variety of reasons 
for this change, the principal one being the weaken- 
ing of the industrial movement of organized labor in 
Britain resulting from the general strike, and the 
consequent increase of the political movement. The 
stock of the great trade-union leaders has gone down, 
and the stock of the nonunion politicians like J. Ram- 
say MacDonald and Philip Snowden has gone up. 
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The Liberal party in Great Britain is out of action 
for a generation. It has been disrupted by internal 
dissensions and also by the very event of the rise of 
the Labor party. Many of the wealthier and more 
conservative elements of the old Liberal party have 
already gone over to the Tories, and this process will 
continue. The younger men and the more progres- 
sive elements have already gone to the Labor 
party, and this move- 





because of the vigor and enthusiasm of the Labor 
propaganda. 

Labor learned much from its short tenure of office 
in 1924. It will no longer dally with political “re- 
spectability.” That phase is past. Drastic action will 
be demanded, not only by the regular adherents of 
the Labor party in the country, but from the whole 
nation. The economic situation is bad and demands © 
governmental action. 





ment also will continue 
and extend. 

No party can come to 
power in Great Britain 
without at least a meas- 
ure of middle-class sup- 
port. Such support for 
Labor is now forthcom- 
ing. This, again, is partly 
the result of the general 
strike. At first sight it 
looked as though the 
strike had weakened La- 
bor, but in point of fact it 


Commander Kenworthy, formerly a promi- 
nent young Liberal, has recently joined the 
exodus from that party to the fold of Labor. 
In this article he sets forth logically and with 
conviction his views on British politics in gen- 
eral, and the Labor party — which he believes 
will elect the next Government — in particular. 
He has prophesied that after the next election 
in England ‘‘ Labor will be the strongest party 
in the House of Commons and be faced with the 
responsibility of governing the British Empire 

for five years at least”’ 


Even with the hoped-for 
revival of trade following 
on the general strike and 
the mining dispute, the 
Labor party is sure to be 
faced with a serious un- 
employment problem for 
the next two or three 
years unless the whole 
policy of the present Gov- 
ernment and even the 
personalities of its princi- 
pal ministers be changed. 

The question of sur- 





has strengthened it as a 
political force. Apart from the strengthening of the 
purely political movement as opposed to the purely 
industrial movement of the trade unions and of 
organized Labor, the general strike caused the mid- 
dle classes, or, at any rate, large sections of the 
middle classes, to look with a more friendly eye on 
the labor party. 

Before the general strike, the middle classes in 
England were afraid of organized Labor. It was a 
vast, undefined peril threatening to hold up the 
whole life of the community and, above all, to injure 
the very business interests with which the middle 
class is so closely bound up. The general strike itself 
had been a menace since 1912, when the triple al- 
liance between the miners, transport workers, and 
railwaymen was formed. It was from this alliance 
that the organization which called the general strike 
was formed. But when the strike actually took 
place, the middle classes turned out in their hun- 
dreds of thousands, male and female alike, to defeat 
it. Having beaten organized Labor on its chosen 
ground, the English middle classes are no longer 
afraid of it; and being no longer afraid, they look 
with a more friendly eye on the party generally. 
Added to this is the general discontent with the 
Government of Mr. Baldwin and the fact that, 
owing to the demise of the Liberal party, Labor is 
now the alternative Government. 

And even without all these factors, the British 
people will never tolerate a Government in power 
for more than a certain number of years. Sooner or 
later they demand a change. This very swing 
of the pendulum will automatically bring in Labor 
to office sooner or later, and I prophesy it will be 
sooner — for the reasons stated briefly above and 





plus labor must be tack- 
led, especially by a Labor Government, or it will not 
live a year. The country is also overtaxed, and our 
finances are in a rather unhealthy condition. Agri- 
culture, mining, transport, electricity — all have - 
been tinkered with by the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and all require further drastic assistance, re- 
organization, and control. 

Labor will attempt to bring about a basic im- 
provement by a combination of bold actions in the 
twin domains of foreign and domestic policy. The 
party stands above all for peace and against im- 
perialism in any shape or form. Bold efforts will be 
made to bring about a mutual and all-round reduc- 
tion of armaments on land, at sea, and in the air, by 
general agreement. For example, instead of waiting 
for Coolidge’s diplomatic note of February Io sug- 
gesting a new naval conference with a view to the 
further limitation of warship building, a Labor 
Government would have called such a conference 
itself two years ago when the danger of a new naval 
race first became obvious. It was Britain’s turn to 
call such a conference, in any case; and the Ameri- 
can President has been dropping hints for one for 
some time now. 


REAL effort will be made to induce the nations 

on the Continent to agree to a reduction of ar- 
maments, especially air armaments. But aside from 
these efforts, Labor will cut down expenditure on 
the navy, army, and air force partly by an actual 
reduction, partly by reorganization, and partly by a 
combined ministry of defense to tackle national 
defense as a whole and combine the functions of the 
army, navy, and air ministry with the resulting 
savings and economies. This alone will do much to 
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reduce the expenditure of the country and help the 
national finances. 

On finance generally Labor policy will be cautious. 
There is no question of any attempt to wriggle out of 
Britain’s full obligations to America in regard to 
payment of our war debt. Some wilder spirits in the 
Labor party have been talking glibly of reducing the 
interest on the national domestic debt, but this is 
not official Labor policy and is not likely to be. There 
has been no talk of repudiating or delaying our in- 
ternational debts. National obligations at home and 
abroad will be faithfully observed. 


HE capital levy has dropped out of the Labor 

party’s program, but a special tax on inheritance 
may be expected. Taxation on large incomes will 
certainly be increased, and something taken off the 
food taxes and other indirect taxes bearing heavily 
on the poorer classes. 

Again, a section of the Labor party was inclined 
recently to tariffs and the abandonment of free trade. 
This is not official Labor policy, and there are no 
signs of its becoming official. On the other hand, 
many of the taxes savoring of protection imposed by 
the present Government will be swept aside as, for 
example, those on motor cars, phonographs, artifi- 
cial silk, chemicals, and the like. Where Labor may 
depart from the free-trade doctrine of the /aissez 
faire Liberals is in prohibiting the importation of 
goods produced by sweated labor from certain for- 
eign countries and especially from the mainland of 
Europe. But this will be used more as a lever to 
enforce the actions of the International Labor Office 
of the League of Nations than as an actual executive 
or legislative act. 

But it is in regard to banking and the banking 
system that the most sensational part of Labor’s 
program may be expected. There is a growing feeling 
in England, not confined by any means to the Labor 
party, that all is not right with our banking system. 
The lessons of the Federal Reserve Banking system 
of the United States are being taken to heart. It is 
felt that much of our economic depression has been 
due to the lack of fluid and sufficient credits for 
legitimate expansion of industry. The power of the 
Bank of England will not be left indefinitely in the 
hands of a few men appointed by a section of the 
shareholders. The five great groups of banks which 
now control the joint-stock banking of the coun- 
try have given cause for complaint to the trading 
community. 

Banking legislation is certain. But the experts are 
at loggerheads as to its form. And the more sober 
heads in the Labor party, who certainly dominate 
that party now and will do so for some time to come, 
are anxious to take no false step. Quite irrespective 
of party, British politicians love committees of in- 
quiry. A strong Committee of Inquiry, or Royal 
Commission with the Socialist and Labor elements 


well represented, will be set up as a first step. This 
will look into the whole banking question as applied 
to Great Britain and legislation will be modeled on 
its findings. 

It may be taken for granted that the Bank of 
England will be brought under governmental con- 
trol, and that the municipalities or governing bodies 
of the big cities will be empowered to set up their 
own banks. This latter is no novelty in England, 
as at least one corporation, that of Birmingham, 
has this power and uses it with successful results. 
Any governmental interference with the present 
banking system in Britain is bound to call forth 
most strenuous opposition from the interests con- 
cerned, and they will not give in without a severe 
struggle. Every nerve will be strained by the Con- 
servative opposition to prevent the main money 
power from being acquired for the advantage of 
the nation as a whole. 

Next, with regard to the public-utility services. 
Economic difficulties have forced even the present 
Conservative Government to interfere in the elec- 
trical and coal-mining industries. The railways 
were forced to amalgamate soon after the war. 
But where combination and the elimination of 
units has been forced upon these great industries, 
the Conservatives have been careful to leave con- 
trol in private hands and only a portion of the re- 
sulting economies will go or have gone to the benefit 
of the nation as a whole. The Labor policy will be 
to control completely, in the public interest, coal 
and the supply of electricity. The present Labor 
plan is for a great scheme of reconstruction involv- 
ing the public ownership of the coal mines, the 
public ownership and electrification of the railway 
systems of the country, and the public ownership 
and control of the generation of electric light and 
power with which will go the manufacture of gas. 
The carrying through of this great program will 
be the main work of the first Labor Government 
in Britain with a clear majority. 


ITH regard to agriculture, ownership of the 

land will revert to the nation with compensa- 
tion for the present landlords; while modern Labor 
thought approximates closely to the plans at present 
under discussion for the stabilization of prices of 
agricultural products in the interests of the pro- 
ducers in America. But whereas the United States 
is an exporter of foodstuffs, Great Britain is an 
importer. Stabilization of prices in Britain, there- 
fore, will be obtained, not by the holding and storing 
of agricultural products, but by public control of 
the import of foodstuffs and unified buying for 
import under Government direction. 

There is certain to be an attempt, the seriousness 
of which only events will show, to commence a 
Fascist movement in order to counteract and nullify 
part, at any rate, of the (Continued on page 428) 
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led | PAUL REVERE DISMOUNTS 
ae (i With His Nag Once More in the Stable after that Fateful Night, Longfellow’s 
o Midnight Rider Resumed a Trade He Graced Even Better than the Saddle 
ren T would scarcely be fair to take credit from Paul Revere for 

d his storied dash “through every Middlesex village and 
setyg farm” on the night of April 18, 1775. Yet it is unquestion- 
rnb ably true that he was much more expert as a copper engraver and 
Its. a silversmith than at cross-country equestrianism. Leaving Long- 
ent fellow’s verses out of the question for the moment, we find 
rth Revere — or Rivoire, as his Huguenot fathers were known — as a 
on- rather ordinary fellow, hacking out a living engraving designs for 
ere promissory notes and the paper money of the colony or illustra- 
on- | tions for magazines of the period, and occasionally producing a 
1ey work of no little merit. Perhaps even more important than his 

of | engraving was his work as a smith. Some of the best examples of 

| late Colonial silver bear his signature. And in addition to these 

se occupations, the firm of Paul Revere and Son had some reputa- 
Bay | tion as bronze casters, and a set of bells supposedly of his handi- 
“al work still rings in New England. 
wil i But it is as an engraver that he is to be regarded here. Of no 
Lys marked talent as an artist, he was usually workmanlike, and in 
ar. . a few instances really inspired. That there is ground for the 

of allegation that he plagiarized freely and flagrantly is little 

2S, doubted. But such a work as “The Bloody Massacre,” known 

n- more often as the Boston Massacre, now definitely ascribed to 

-e- j him, places him in the front rank of American engravers of his 

fit day. Preceding and during the War for American Independence, 

™ he stood to the public in much the same position as the political 

al cartoonist of today. His caricature of the “Seventeen Rescind- 

ers” is one of his most celebrated works, as is his engraving in ya a te: at 

or AN ENGRAVING BY S. A. SCHOFF AFTER GILBERT STUART 
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All photographs reproduced by courtesy of Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
‘ ‘* BOOT, SADDLE, TO HORSE AND AWAY!’’ 
i ANY ONE OF A SCORE OF DRAWINGS THAT HAVE PICTURED PAUL REVERE’S WILD GALLOP FROM THE BANK OF THE MYSTIC RIVER 






OPPOSITE THE OLD NORTH CHURCH TO CONCORD BRIDGE IN 1775. IT IS IN THIS THRILLING ROLE THAT EVERY SCHOOL CHILD KNOWS HIM 
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commemoration of the repeal of the Stamp 
Act which appeared eight years later, in 1766. 
Another plate, ranking, perhaps, next to “The 
Bloody Massacre” in importance, is that 
struck in 1770, and bearing in a streamer 
across the top the following legend: “A View 
of the Town of Boston with Several Ships of 
War in the Harbour.” 

The reproductions of a few of his works 
which follow, some from originals, some from 
contemporary restrikes, one from a forgery, 
and one of a reéngraving, serve to illustrate his 
variety of theme as well as the uneven quality 
of his craftsmanship. But more than that, may 
they serve for some to give him other claim to 
fame than that afforded by the memory of 
his midnight ride, immortalized by a Massa- 
chusetts poet. 


‘“THE BLOODY MASSACRE PERPE- 
TRATED IN KING STREET BOSTON 
ON MARCH 5TH 1770 BY A PARTY OF 
THE 29TH REGT.” 
A CONTEMPORARY REENGRAVING BY SIDNEY 
L. SMITH FROM THE ORIGINAL REVERE PLATE, 
PROBABLY THE COLONIAL ARTISAN’S MOST 
NOTED WORK IN COPPER-PLATE DRAUGHTSMAN- 
SHIP 


A RESTRIKE FROM THE ORIGINAL 
REVERE PLATE 
THIS ENGRAVING OF THE OLD NORTH BATTERY 
IN BOSTON HARBOR EMBELLISHED A ROYAL 
ENLISTMENT CERTIFICATE 











This may Certify all whom it mayConcern: pe: the pb Bi 

tS C0 te ot MONT ROSS at ets 
MAJESTY S NoRTH-BATTERY, cx Botton wade we WY Command 
Gwen under myHand this on the 
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THE ILL-FAMED KING PHILIP A ZOOLOGICAL ODDITY 
THIS FORGERY OF REVERE’S ORIGINAL ATTESTS AT LEAST THE RESPECT THIS PLATE, CUT FOR THE ROYAL AMERICAN MAGAZINE, IS A FAIR SAMPLE 
IN WHICH HIS WORK WAS HELD IN HIS OWN DAY OF THE ARTISAN’S PAINSTAKING METHODS 
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TYPICAL OF PAUL REVERE'’S LESS NOTABLE WORK IS THIS SATIRICAL ATTACK DIRECTED AGAINST ‘THE SANCTION GIVEN TO POPERY IN THE FAMOUS 
ACT FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC ”’ IN THE ROYAL AMERICAN, 1774 
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A MASSACHUSETTS STATE NOTE FOR NINEPENCE 
DESIGNED BY REVERE 


THE HARVARD YARD IN COLONIAL DAYS 


THIS RESTRIKE IS ONE HALF OF A LARGE COPPER ENGRAVING BY 
PAUL REVERE DEPICTING THE BUILDINGS OF THE COLLEGE YARD 
AT CAMBRIDGE IN REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 


I doin el of fid State rly pes oie of ne Ae 
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MERELY A POT-BOILER 
THERE ARE IN EXISTENCE A GREAT NUMBER OF NOTES SUCH AS THIS, ORDINARY DEEDS OF COMMERCE A CENTURY AND A HALF AGO, 
WHICH PAUL REVERE DESIGNED. MANY OF THEM ARE VERY INDIFFERENT BITS OF WORK INDEED; BUT THIS ONE IS FAIRLY REPRESENT- 
ATIVE OF THE AVERAGE IN QUALITY 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Lo, the Poor Lobbyist! 


the rest of his term. 





T this late date 
A I dislike to 
hark back to 


the dismal ending of 
Congress, but the wail- 
ings of disconcerted lob- 
byists still ring in my 
ears and I can hardly 
fail to give them the 
attention they deserve. 
Poor gentlemen, rarely 
have they been so badly 
treated. At a rough es- 





‘*Every once in a while a lobbying scandal 
rears its head in Washington; there is much 
shouting that something should be done; various 
lobbying acts are introduced; but nothing comes 
of it all.’”’ Thus writes our Washington cor- 
respondent while noting the unhappy fate of 
the lobbyists at the end of the last Congress. 
Failure to remedy the lobby situation he 
attributes to the activities of numerous former 
members of the Senate and the House who are 

loath to leave the corridors of the Capitol 


But he stood firm, cling- 
ing tenaciously to the 
high moral peak which 
he had chosen for him- 
self. Unable to change 
his view by cajolery, 
the lawyers and lobby- 
ists so far forgot them- 
selves as to indulge in 
fist-shaking and brazen 
threats, all to no avail. 
When one considers 
that not only that 








timate, I should be in- 
clined to place the lobby 
fees that went by the board, because of the Sena- 
torial filibuster, at $2,000,000. If anything, this 
guess is conservative. 

Congress has no lobbying laws such as are in 
operation in most of the States. The sleek, fat, 
well-dressed gentlemen come and go as they please, 
and are submitted to none of the indignities of 
registering their names or their fees, as is frequently 
required in the States. Every once in a while a 
lobbying scandal rears its head in Washington; 
there is much shouting that something should be 
done; various lobbying acts are introduced; but 
nothing comes of it all. Probably the failure to 
take any constructive steps along this line is due 
to the fact that Washington is filled with ex-Sena- 
tors or ex-Representatives who have set up offices 
and diligently use their influence among their 
former colleagues. 

Perhaps never before have the lobbyists openly 
showed such downright indignation or have they 
so openly indicated their inner feelings as when 
the Hon. David I. Walsh of Massachusetts rose 
in his place and piously announced that, standing 
on high moral ground, he would not permit the 
transaction of any business in the last minutes 
of the session. 

Under my own observation not a few of the 
boldest and most involved lawyers and ex-mem- 
bers sitting in the galleries left their places and 
went to the cloakroom door to warn Mr. Walsh 
that he was making a stupid blunder. Indeed, with 
tears in their eyes, a few of these gentlemen used 
all their artifices and smoothest tricks to permit 
the passage of the second deficiency bill, contain- 
ing the money for the Cape Cod Canal and other 
choice bits of pork. If Mr. Walsh had given in at 
that point, I honestly believe he might have been 
wined and dined without expense to himself for 


$11,500,000 for the Cape 
Cod Canal and other items for river and harbor 
work throughout the country were held up, but also 
numerous expensive post-office projects, and behind 
them all the alien property legislation, involving 
millions in lawyers’ fees, one can more readily under- 
stand the peevishness of those gentlemen who had 
interests involved. 

The habit of lame-duck members of Congress 
to establish offices in Washington has added ma- 
terially to the growth of the city’s real-estate boom. 
Were it not for these wounded politicians, many 
of the new office buildings in the downtown sec- 
tion of the capital would have a hard time making 
a go of it. As it is, office space continues to rent at 
a fair premium. 

In this connection I am reminded that in the 
closing hours of the Senate Oklahoma’s entire span 
of membership in that body was represented at 
one time on the floor. Ex-Senator Gore, now the 
owner of a proud house in Rock Creek Park, groped 
his blind way about the chamber through the morn- 
ing hours of the continuous session; ex-Senator 
Owen was observed in conference with some of 
his late colleagues in the rear of the hall; while 
Mr. Harreld, now an ex-, took his small part in 
promoting the delaying tactics that did the damage. 


HE most lucrative field in Washington, probably, 

for a former Congressman proves that pasturage 
around the Treasury Department. Until the in- 
clusion in the last session of an amendment in the 
Treasury bill, that Department had returned mil- 
lions in taxes on the authority of insignificant 
government clerks. The possibility that political 
influence might have played its part in the return 
of some large sums — the du Pont Company, for 
one, receiving about $6,000,000 — proved a sus- 
picion that many of the Senatorial suspecters could 
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not resist. So led by Senator McKellar of Tennessee, 
the moral battalions of the Senate were phalanxed 
into presenting an amendment which would prevent 
the Treasury from returning an amount greater 
than $50,000 without some sort of public process 
or hearings. 


HE one substantial complaint registered by 

hard-boiled Republicans during Mr. Mellon’s in- 
cumbency has been his failure to throw out many 
Democratic appointees whom he found in the 
Treasury when taking it over. The continued pres- 
ence of these employees in the Department has 
undoubtedly lent heart to a host of Democratic 
ex-members who have found Washington a com- 
fortable and profitable place in which to live since 
March 4, 1921. 

I do not mean to impugn the activities of these 
good politicians or the character of the Treasury 
clerks. But in a political city it proves quite obvi- 
ous that a lawyer is apt to have more luck in deal- 
ing with an official whom he appointed under 
another régime than under any other ethical cir- 
cumstances. That there is money to be made in 
this and other activities conducted on the fringe 
of the Government is pleasantly proved by the 
many visible indications of wealth among men to 
whom the old Congressional salary of $7,500 was 
once a modest fortune in a country village. 

Last, but not the least, presence in Washington 
of a goodly number of ex-members furnishes a 
likely field from’which to choose Federal appointees. 
Not a few of those who have been retired from 
Congress and who been unable to resign themselves 
to the Saturday-night-only bath habit of the locality 
from which they hailed, have been pleasantly 
rewarded by offers of government posts by re- 
maining near the pulse of the nation. 

Congress had not been adjourned ten days be- 
fore the procession of faithful apostles began to 
troop from the White Hoyse caroling the amiable 
qualities of the President and the necessity of his 
again becoming a candidate. While the efficacy 


Nee 


of this politicai propaganda cannot be doubted, 
its early appearance somewhat surprised me. Every 
political writer in Washington has become so inured 
to the ravings of officeholders, past or prospective, 
that he can sit at his typewriter and record their 
hosannas without bothering to drop by the execu- 
tive offices to obtain a verbatim report. 

No one can complain of the practice although 
some persons may object to this lowering of ae 
standard of the White House through the use of 
its front door as a megaphone through which to 
trumpet Mr. Coolidge’s political yearnings for a 
third term. That Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio 
should have been the first to emit the clarion call 
for Mr. Coolidge’s renomination and reélection 
surprised no one conscious of the Ohio Senator’s 
effervescent qualities. A few persons may have 
recalled the sorrowful disclamation given out at 
the White House last fall before the convening 
of Congress that Mr. Fess was the President’s 
spokesman in the Senate. Perhaps a more sensitive 
man might have cherished this rebuff and pad- 
locked his tongue. Senator Fess, however, closeted 
the rebuke and, with the fervor of an evangelist 
with a cause, surveyed the vineyards of Ohio and 
pronounced Mr. Coolidge the only logical candi- 
date for 1928. Verily, Mr. Fess should get his re- 
ward. Only one reservation did he make in his 
enthusiastic address to the newspaper men on the 
steps of the executive offices. Mr. Coolidge will 
run, said Mr. Fess in effect, unless there is a busi- 
ness slump; then the nomination will not be worth 
having and the President will be the first to appre- 
ciate that fact. 


a, there are inklings of a downward 
trend in business conditions. Further tax reduc- 
tion has been rushed into the breach to bolster 
the pessimistic. Mr. Coolidge and his advisers are 
watching this dark cloud as. the one danger spot 
on the horizon. Otherwise, the stage is all set for 
“Coolidge by acclamation” in the Republican 
National Convention of 1928. 





The Well of Truth 


I looked into the well of truth: 
It was greener than dusk on top 
And black in the deepness out of sight, 
And the old crib boards held a lichen crop. 


And I leaned into the deep, still well, 

Where slow drowned dust-specks rose and sank 
Like the breath of a cat asleep, and there 

The windlass’ shadow was, black and lank. 


And I threw in a pebble that burst the calm, 
Like a gold-skinned bubble in a cup 

Of old green wine, with a deep drum-noise. 
And a little feather of mud curled up. 


Laura Marcarst HALEY. 
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The Shadow Stage 


Camera Kultur 
By Perceval Reniers 


™ ETROPOLIS” is yet another ex- 
M ample of German supremacy in 
the exploitation of nightmares. 
Schrecklichkeit seems to stick faster than 
a burr to the Teuton make-up, particu- 
larly in the studios. There is reason to be- 
lieve that, since he cannot shake it off by 
glancing either backward into the past 
or forward into the future, the good 
German has decided to capitalize his acute 
sense of frightfulness. By this native 
thrift he has profited in “The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari,” in “Faust,” and now in 
“Metropolis.” 

As an exclusively intellectual per- 
formance, this professional clutching of 
the nettle of horror grows a trifle weari- 
some. As a method of producing stunning 
photographic effects, it has yet to be 
beaten. The black and white of the screen 
seem constitutionally fitted to satisfy the 
ends of frightfulness, and the two dimen- 
sions of the screen, receiving the crazily 
angled shots with which the Teutonic 
“cinematographers” see fit to torment 
their instruments, reflect purposely dis- 
torted patterns with devastating effect. 
But this mighty capacity for popularizing 
nightmares eventually defeats its own 
ends either by boring or overthrilling the 
observer into a semicomatose or, at best, 
acutely neurasthenic condition. 

The latest product of the UFA studios 
of Berlin is a long, delirious excursion into 
the city of the future, the machine city of 
Moloch. In it is displayed an amazing 
mechanical imagination. These super- 
power houses with their colossal wheels 
and relentless rhythm, magnificently dra- 
matized with cruel shafts of light and 
shadow; these toppling towers of business, 
threaded together by dizzy, flying bridges; 
these underground cities of the workers 
with their atmosphere of desiccated life, 
all these are feats of design magnificently 
projected. In terms of girders and con- 
crete they have dreamed madly and well. 
With shapes, forms, light, and shadow for 
dramatic material they have played like 
virtuosos upon the visual emotions; and 
that, I believe, represents the farthest 
north in subjective pictorial drama. 


OR those who dare not take their 

visual intoxicants straight there is 
enough symbolism, journeyman homily, 
and Frankenstein claptrap to weaken the 
dose. The master scientist of “ Metropolis” 
succeeds in making a synthetic woman, 
appropriating a beautiful daughter of the 
workers for his model. She is instructed 
by her master to preach the gospel of 


subservience to the restless masses, but in- 
stead, in the best Frankenstein tradition, 
she stirs them to revolt and leads them on 
to “the destruction of the world,” wherein 
a lot of massive scenery is utterly wrecked 
and all the reputed thirty-six thousand 
extras are half drowned before they turn 
on the sorceress and burn her at the stake. 
At different points throughout this narra- 
tive there bob up, like so many Jack-in- 
the-boxes, a love story, the Seven Deadly 
Sins, cabaret revels, the Roman cata- 
combs, and an incredible amount of human 
suffering. In the interests of accuracy it 
must be set down that the extent to which 
your correspondent was not interested 
was astounding. 


IME, in my belief, and not a great 

deal of it, will prove “Metropolis” 
a remarkable piece of junk. Its soaring 
mechanical fancy may occasionally knock 
your eye out, but its handling of the hu- 
man equation is tyrotechnique of the most 
piffiing order. Thematically, it is a plea for 
the saving of humanity’s soul from the 
pitiless wheels of industry. Actually, for 
all its frenzied mobs and furious move- 
ment, it is cold mutton. Not even by acci- 
dent does it hit upon an understanding of 
pity or a method of communicating hu- 
man suffering to an audience. And that, I 
am sure, is because the makers of “Me- 
tropolis” and “Faust” have sold out 
completely to camera Kultur. Faust’s 
transaction with the devil was not more 
disastrous for his soul than this one is to 
the art of the screen. The cult of the 
camera is heady stuff, and it is best to 
take it in homceopathic doles. 

“Stark Love” is at the opposite pole 
from the visual pyrotechnics of “Me- 
tropolis.” Taking his cue from Robert J. 
Flaherty, maker of “Nanook of the 
North” and “Moana,” Karl Brown dis- 
appeared with his camera into the great 
Smoky Mountains of North Carolina in 
search of a naturalistic record of the ways 
of those isolated mountaineers who are 
still living in the Eighteenth Century and 
apparently progressing by way of the 
Seventeenth toward the Stone Age. There 
he stayed and cajoled and cranked for 
four months, emerging at last with a bag 
of celluloid scraps which, when pieced to- 
gether, told a story, half real and half 
factitious, of the struggle of a father and 
son for the same woman. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Brown did not 
leave his journalistic sense in the settle- 
ments when he disappeared into the 
woods. He found no story awaiting his 


} 


coming, of course. Life does not arrange 
itself in five-reel sections. In the Smokies 
very little happens, anyhow, and an ir- 
reducible minimum of that little happens 
for outsiders, with or without cameras. 
But that did,not discourage our adven- 
turer. A good journalist will always make 
his own story, and even so did Mr. Brown. 
Had he not cast himself metaphorically in 
the part of the cub reporter who is given 
one more chance by the boss to find a man 
biting a dog, we might have had from him 
an untinkered, unjazzed record of a social 
anachronism. And movie audiences, ac- 
tion hungry, might not have gone to see 
it. And he might have had his four months’ 
work for nothing. And if that isn’t a 
vicious circle, I can only say that I have 
done my best. 

In the process of collecting these folk 
ways, Mr. Brown has more or less turned 
the single-room cabins of the mountains 
inside out. I came away with no sense that 
he had done the same thing with the 
hearts and souls of his subjects. Un- 
mistakably and often brilliantly he has 
caught their stolidity, their emotional 
numbness, and the natural simplicity of 
an existence based on one law, namely, 
that the women shall do all the work 
while the men do all the sitting. Although 
this hardly distinguishes the autonomy of 
the great Smokies from that of other 
primitive communities, it offered as good 
a “lead” as anything else, provided there 
just had to be something to bring on a 
brawl. Thus he gets his drama from the 
boy and girl who are “different,” who 
defy the unwritten statutes of female 
chatteldom and are cast off into what, 
for the lost tribes of the North Caro- 
lina mountains, is the outer darkness of 
civilization. 


N the words of a Broadway impresario, 
we kid ourselves a good deal about this 
business. Under the headings of Research 
and Folklore and Truth we dignify and 
even honor an endless amount of prying 
and snooping into the lives of the Other 
Half. “Think,” we are reminded, “how 
wonderful it would be if only we had a 
motion-picture record of the daily lives of 
the Romans or the Greeks.” Well, I have 
thought. And it is my conclusion that if a 
movie magnate of Athens had sent his 
camera spy to Mytilene with orders to fit 
the pictures of Sappho’s daily round into a 
story that would please the home fans at 
two drachmas a head, the resulting falsifi- 
cation, however trifling, would have been 
mischievous and dishonorable. 
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Readers and Writers 


N “Emerson and Others” (Dutton), 
Mr. Van Wyck Brooks has brought 
together a series of essays of which 

only the first six, dealing with Emerson, 
have homogeneity. Like everything that 
Mr. Brooks has written, all of them have 
as their leitmotif a certain definite criti- 
cism of American life which he has made 
it his business to emphasize and expound. 
The result is that whether he talks about 
“The Novels of Upton Sinclair,” “The 
Literary Life in America,” or “The Let- 
ters of Ambrose Bierce”; whether he 
discusses John Butler Yeats or Randolph 
Bourne or Herman Melville, he sees his 
subject within the focus of a fundamental 
conception of literature. Therefore, his 
essays are never lacking in vital interest. 

With Emerson, however, he has under- 

taken something more elaborate than 
six essays on different aspects of the man 
and his work. He calls the chapters 
“Six Episodes” and names them as fol- 
lows: “The Transcendental Club,” “The 
Dial, Concord,” “The Reformers,” “At 
Work,” “Lecturing,” “In Concord.” His 
purpose is to re-create Emerson in half 
a dozen characteristic attitudes, so to 
speak, and to explain him through action 
rather than criticism. Choosing certain 
situations appropriate to his purpose, he 
allows his author to speak for himself. 


HE first picture of Emerson shows 

him paying his weekly visit to Bos- 
ton and skillfully evokes the atmosphere 
of the city at the time, and the people 
and places in it that were Emerson’s 
world: the Sculpture Gallery, the Athe- 
num, a concert of Ole Bull, “or perhaps 
to the foreign bookstore and reading- 
room that Dr. Nathaniel Peabody and 
his daughter Elizabeth had opened in 
the front parlor of their house in West 
Street.” Thus Mr. Brooks continues: 


An embarrassment of riches! One trod 
rather proudly the streets of a town like 
Boston: Vasari himself never felt more 
stimulus in the air of his darling Florence. 
These pavements too had a history: no 
accident, Boston, no mere cross-roads, 
tavern or army-barracks, grown up by 
time and luck to a place of wealth, but 
a seat of men of principle. How natural 
that the desire for glory and honor should 
spring out of it! — so that all who pos- 
sessed talent were impelled to struggle, 
and labor by every means to be foremost. 


In turn all of Emerson’s friends appear 
before us: Dr. Channing, Washington 
Allston, Margaret Fuller, Bronson Alcott, 
Orestes Brownson, “ French-and-Indian 
Brownson, who had opened a radical 


By Ernest Boyd 


a 


church for mechanics and_ laborers,” 
and Theodore Parker, “that blue-eyed 
Friar Tuck of theologians, with his pug 
nose and his hearty grip, who was able 
to carry a barrel of cider in his hands, 
yes, and with twenty languages on the 
tip of his tongue.” They found the Tran- 
scendental Club, but it is not a success: 


They could only meet, these minds, 
by soaring up in the fog, fortunate if, in 
the course of an anxious evening, two of 
them came within hailing distance of each 
other. Alas, it was all a pale, frail 
mist! ... One had only to think of 
Bryant — chaste and faultless, but un- 
characterized. Or Dr. Channing’s preach- 
ing, the sublime of calculation. Allston 
was thin, and Greenough was thin, and 
Irving and Prescott and Bancroft. Not 
one drop of the strong black blood of the 
English race! No teeth and claws, no nerve 
and dagger. A pale diluted stream. 


It was Margaret Fuller who had oc- 
casionally “fused the chilly philosophers 
into a glowing company,” and she was 
made editor of the Dia/, but she secured 
scarcely one hundred subscribers. Mr. 
Brooks shifts the scene back again to 
Concord, where in Emerson’s house 
Thoreau lived as “a steward, an adopted 
son, a master of rural arts.”” He was to 
teach Emerson gardening and to edit 
the Dial. Emerson found the gardening 
too strenuous, but Thoreau managed 
to enlarge the subscribers’ list to two 
hundred and twenty, and the little paper 
lived, although Carlyle found it “too 
eriform, aurora-borealis-like. I can do 
nothing with vapors.” Mr. Brooks is 
more complimentary and calls it “a 
chilly, misty dawn of some golden sum- 
mer to follow.” 

“Congenial Concord”’ is the true haven 
of Emerson’s dreams, and Mr. Brooks 
draws a very charming picture of his 
life there, his talks with the great and 
the obscure, at the grocery and at the 
squire’s office, in the square listening 
to the drovers and teamsters. “What 





rattling oaths, how beautiful and thrill- 
ing! They fell like a shower of bullets. 
What stinging phrases, and that double 
negative! No pale academicians there, 
but strong, salty speech, brisk and la- 
conic, words so vascular and alive that 
they would bleed if you cut them, words 
that walked and ran.” 


A little imagination! Sometimes, at 
night, as Emerson lay awake, he listened 
to the endless procession of wagons creak- 
ing past his gate on the great road from 
Boston to the mountain villages of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. All the wealth 
and goods of the Indies, of China and 
Turkey, of England and Germany and 
Russia, were in these wagons, streaming 
through Concord. Easy for him then to 
remember that the whole world was to be 
found in any least part of it, that the stars 
and celestial awning that overhung his 
own walks and discourses were as brave 
as those that were visible to Coleridge 
as he talked, or Ben Johnson and Shake- 
speare. . . . One had only to make much 
of one’s own place, and it became in actual- 
ity all that one’s fancy desired. 


MERSON as a lecturer supplies Mr. 
Brooks with opportunities for many 
characteristic and interesting episodes. 
Emerson confronted by the farmers of 
the Middle West and learning the wisdom 
of coming out of the study and seeing 
the plain people as they are and think. 
The spectacle of Thoreau “in exile” 
on Staten Island and certain that no- 
where outside of Concord was happiness. 
Emerson on the Jersey ferryboat with 
a Presbyterian “ensconced in the warm 
entrails of an argument,” and thinking 
“he might have been in Scotland again 
with all this Princeton brimstone.” In 
Philadelphia he saw “a dull, timorous 
town, with a very lymphatic appearance, 
and he looked eagerly for the stars at 
night, for fear they should disappear 
in the torpid air.” 

In New York, Barnum’s Museum, and 
Bryant, Horace Greeley, and young 
Albert Brisbane, who tried to convert 
him to Fourierism, and who “had mis- 
conceived him, misread his political 
theories — had not seen that he was 
a poet, of no more use in such a scheme 
than a rainbow or a firefly.” Then Mr. 
Brooks takes his Emerson back to Con- 
cord where he leaves him in meditation, 
to “moments, hours of perception, when 
the solitude of the body was the populous- 
ness of the soul.” Mr. Brooks has done 
more elaborate portraits in his Mark 
Twain and his Henry James, but none 
is SO exquisite in its fine miniature work 
as this sketch of Emerson. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS: 1916-1918. By 
Winston S. Churchill. New Y% ork: 
Charles. Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $10.00. 


brilliant and arresting book on the 

World War as yet written by one 
prominent in its direction, Mr. Winston 
Churchill proves two claims and plausibly 
supports a third. In the first place, he 
demonstrates beyond criticism his talents 
as a vivid writer of forensic prose. His 
book cries aloud for quotation, and not 
alone for its merely eloquent rhetoric, but 
because of its clarity of presentation, of 
interpretation of facts, of its cogent, mas- 
culine reasoning. Known as a brilliant 
personality, Mr. Churchill had graduated 
from being a kind of enfant terrible into 
being the play boy of politics, without the 
outside world having learned either his 
administrative energy and efficiency or 
the suppleness and vitality of his intelli- 
gence. These qualities are amply illus- 
trated in this book. He quotes freely from 
his contemporary opinions to show that 
his is not wisdom after the event, and 
every quotation demonstrates his original 
searching intelligence. Besides the intellec- 
tual vitality behind it, however, his book 
must be regarded as a singulariy fine 
literary performance in its kind. Its 
style is as clear and as picturesque as the 
personality of the author. He argues with 
an almost deadly skill and a smoothness 
that is apparently effortless. Every once 
in a while a man writes of great affairs 
with a disarming lucidity. Macaulay had 
this gift; but in his case, lucidity was 
arrived at through important omissions 
of uncomfortable facts; Admiral Sims 
in his too infreg ient naval studies 
writes with the large clarity of a well- 
ordered mind and a superbly clear vision, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill has now defi- 
nitely classed himself as both a clear and 
brilliant historian. 


[' what is unquestionably the most 


HE second claim which Mr. Churchill 
has proved is his contention that the 


larger tactics — if not the strategy — of . 


the Allied and German military leaders 
were faulty. Disregarding, for a moment, 
his strategical thesis, his argument that 
the war was wrongly fought is based 
primarily on a very thorough study of the 
casualty returns of all armies. In his in- 
terpretation of these ghastly figures, Mr. 

Churchill is positively convincing. The 
initial tragedies of the war — and how few 
realize how terrific they were! — were 
largely due to the misconceptions or in 

eptitudes of Joffre and the French staff. 
After the war was stabilized in the West, 


A Statesman Talks War 


A Review by D. R. 


the policy of “nibbling,” of attrition, 
inaugurated by Joffre and accepted by 
the English, dominated the Allied tactics 
until the end. But neither in small or 
_ large offensives, in quiet or active sec- 
tors, was the Allied policy ‘meg by 
the results. 


During the whole war the Germans 
never lost in any phase of the fighting 
more than the French whom they fought, 
and frequently inflicted double casualties 
upon them. Whether they were on the 
defensive or were the attackers the result 
was the same. Whether in the original 
rush of the invasion, or in the German 
offensive at Verdun, or in the great French 
assaults on the German line, or even in the 
long periods of wastage on the trench war- 
fare front, it always took the blood of 114 
to 2 Frenchmen to inflict a corresponding 
injury upon a German... . In all the 
British offensives the British casualties 
were never less than 3 to 2, and often 
nearly double the corresponding German 
losses. 


Mr. Churchill claims — and proves — 
that with only an ill-founded hope of 
victory, and frequently with no hope at 
all, the French and British armies were 
‘consumed in dreadful, fruitless battles 
which were in effect so many defeats. 
Nothing saved them—in a military 
sense — except the fact that the Germans 
yielded sometimes to the same delusions, 
as at Verdun and in Ludendorff’s 1918 
offensives. If the Allies were bleeding 
Germany white, they were bleeding them- 
selves whiter and faster. For this bitter 
record he holds Joffre and his successors 
and Robertson and Haig flatly responsible. 
His analysis and his attack are devas- 
tating. The soldiers can only reply that 
costly attacks in the Western front “re- 
lieved pressure elsewhere, or contained 
enemy forces.” He retorts: 


Is there any use in fighting a prolonged 
offensive in which the attacker suffers 
without strategic gain nearly double the 
loss of the defenders? How does the doing 
of an unwise, costly and weakening act 
help an Ally? Is not any temporary relief 
to him of pressure at the moment paid for 
by him with compound interest in the 
long run? What is the sense of attacking 
only to be defeated: or of ‘‘ wearing down 
the enemy ’’ by being worn down more than 
twice as fast oneself? . .. Do not found 
conclusions upon error. Do not proclaim 
its melancholy consequences as the perfect 
model of the art of war or as the trium- 
phant consummation of a great design. 


If one grants the justice of Mr. Church- 
ill’s tactical criticisms, one can be said 





to regard his strategical ideas with favor. 
He was consistently — throughout. the 
war and now — an “Eastern front” ad- 
herent. He saw the Western front as a 
stalemate and advocated always attack- 
ing Germany through her allies and de- 
pendencies — where she was weakest, not 
where she was strongest. The failure of the 
Dardanelles campaign was a great blow 
to him. Both that campaign and the others 
in Mesopotamia, Salonika, and Palestine 
were hampered and crippled by the con- 
stant calls from the Western front for 
armies to be killed in the mud, for guns 
to support ineffective offensives. If the 
great army squandered on the Somme had 
been free to attack elsewhere — what 
might it not have done? 

The answer is — nobody knows. It is 
not fair to compare what actually hap- 
pened with what might have happened. 
Mr. Churchill is infinitely adroit and 
very convincing in his whole-hearted and 
consistent criticism of the Western front 
strategy. Probably he is right, but his 
rightness cannot be proven. This con- 
tention of his is the main thesis of his two 
volumes, and no one will deny that he has 
presented it superbly. 

The two volumes are full of “news.” 
Writing with no fear of “indiscretion,” 
Mr. Churchill takes us behind closed 
doors, shows his great contemporaries 
as he knew them, and tells us all manner 
of “inside” history. Particularly vivid 
are his characterizations; one imagines 
that these quick, strong sketches are good 
likenesses. Certainly he shows the subject 
as he saw him. 


H*’ chapters dev oted to the Battle o 

Jutland are an extraordinarily clear 
presentation of a most difficult story 
and a controversial question. He criticizes 
Jellicoe, but with a full appreciation of 
his responsibilities. “It might fall to him 
as to no other man — Sovereign, States- 
man, Admiral or General — to issue orders 
which in the space of two or three hours 
might nakedly decide who won the war. 
The destruction of the British Battle 
Fleet was final. Jellicoe was the only 
man on either side who could lose the 
war in an afternoon.” Yet clearly the 
writer feels that Admiral Jellicoe failed 
to realize or to exploit his opportunities 
at Jutland. 

Altogether, this is a nobly written, in- 
tensely vigorous argument and comment. 
It will call forth all sorts of answers and 
rebuttals, but a long time will elapse, 
in all probability, before another author 
speaks on this subject with such distinc- 
tion and power. 
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New 


William Hobenzollern. By Emil Ludwig. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5.00. 


N this long and interesting volume the 

biographer of Napoleon explodes for 
all time the fragile remnants of the 
Kaiser myth. Nothing is left of that 
important fagade which was Kaiser 
Wilhelm — nothing except a rather pa- 
thetic vanity which survived the ruin 
it had served to create. The biographer 
tells his story from the cradle to the 
present day. It is not a happy story. 
The Emperor, surrounded from boyhood 
by flatterers, by a mean crew of self- 
seeking intriguers, developed both his 
shallow talents and his profound vanity 
into precocious maturity. He turned from 
the earnest and sober men in his court 
to the clever courtiers. He became in 
the end a tool — an unruly, vain, tem- 
peramental instrument, but one played 
on by the most adroit manipulator. 
One has the feeling that the biography 
is true; that the author has rightly 
sensed his subject. The book is carefully 





Books 1n Brief Review 


documented; it will convince the or. 
dinary reader on the strength both of 
the evidence adduced and the tone in 
which it is written. Certainly it holds 
one’s interest with the tenacity of the 
most thrilling novel. And what subject, 
after all, could equal it in interest? The 
translator has done his work well. 


x** kk * 


The Old Countess. By Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50. 


ERY few novelists in the world 

today could have handled the theme 
of “The Old Countess” without being — 
somewhere in the book — either mawkish 
or foolish or, at best, unconvincing. 
Consider the plot: Dick Graham, an 
artist, the son of a Scotch father and an 
American mother, and his wife Jill, 
an utterly healthy, charming, and de- 
sirable English girl, traveling in France 
visit a town in the Dordogne and there 
meet a fantastic, aged, impoverished 
countess who develops a wild, senile love 
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cA New Biography of 


By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher 


HE former British Ambassador at Washington and 

author of “The Americar. Commonwealth” is the 
subject of this biographical study, which surveys his long 
and varied career and presents many selections from 
his letters. Much of the book is devoted to American 
affairs, and many of the letters are addressed to eminent 
Americans. The record is that of a strenuous and varie 
ously gifted man who dedicated a great part of his life 
to the promotion of a better understanding between 
Britain and the United States. 


Two Volumes—Illustrated $8.00 


The Macmillan Company - New York 
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for Graham. Later they meet her com- 
panion and _ self-effacing benefactress, 
Marthe Ludérac, to whom Jill, gives her 
uttermost friendship. Against their wills 
Marthe and Dick fall desperately in love. 
Marthe is a kind of convincing saint, of 
absolute honesty. and immense sympathy 
for all who suffer. When Jill discovers the 
situation, she wishes her husband and 
Marthe to eliminate her. All three people 
love each other and trust each other, 
but in different degrees. It is a strange 
and noble form of the eternal triangle. 
In the end the insoluble problem is 
solved by the tragic accident of death. 

Now, I contend that theme a difficult 
one, full of thorny tangles and hidden 
traps. But with what sure, inevitable 
skill Anne Douglas Sedgwick leads us 
through its passionate intricacies! With 
what strong, vivid strokes she paints 
each wayfarer — even the most casual! 
How these characters and their emotions 
grow clearer and more compellingly 
with every page! And with what deep, 
poignant emotions do we realize at the 
last the meaning of this small, intense 
drama. As a work of art this novel is 
skillful and effective to the last degree. 
As an emotional study it is profound. 


** * * * 


Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes. By 
Thomas Gann. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


NOTHER volume of rather scattered 
descriptions of an archzologist’s 
experiences in the Maya country. Dr. 
Gann knows British Honduras best of all, 
but in this volume he wanders from 
Yucatan to Copan in Honduras, and his 
stories are always interesting and veridi- 
cal. He would improve his book, however, 
by a little more definite arrangement. 
One likes to have either a clearer narrative 
or a more coherent exposition of the 
subject. Narrative and discussions of 
Maya civilization are mingled here, and 
the result, though pleasant enough, is 
somehow confusing. 


* * * *K * 


The Drums of Aulone. By Robert W. 
Chambers. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00. 


a caeeeeee from the pages of 
a popular weekly where it first ap- 
peared as “The Fear of God,” “The 
Drums of Aulone” moves rapidly through 
a series of thrilling climaxes, and changes 


- scene with each. Michelle de Maniscamp, 


a French maid of noble birth living at the 
end of the Seventeenth Century, tells her 
own story. She is (Continued on page 427) 
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of world interest with three powers, 
Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States, preparing to deliver notes 
to the Nationalist Government upon the 
Nanking affair of March 24, 
bei qed during which one American, 
Rev. Dr. Joun E. Wi1- 
tiaMs, vice chancellor of Nanking Uni- 
versity, was killed and several others were 
wounded. The notes of protest have not 
yet been filed with the Chinese National- 
ists, but are being drafted after a sufficient 
time interval to allow the Governments 
involved to study official reports. 

One of the most authoritative of these 
statements is that sent by Joun K. 
Davis, American Consul at Nanking, 
to our State Department. Mr. Davis 

..,Places full responsibility 
pay ce tenn upon the Nationalist troops 
for the outrages perpe- 
trated, and declares that the Japanese 
and British Consuls, together with 
himself, were fired upon by troops who 
had full knowledge of their identity. 
Although Eucene Cuen, Foreign Min- 
ister of the Nationalists, alleged that 100 
Chinese were killed for every foreigner, 
Consul Davis reported that after a wide 
inquiry he could learn of but three who 
had been killed by the barrage which 
halted the Nationalists’ activities and 
allowed foreigners an opportunity to 
escape from Nanking. Consul Davis ex- 
presses no doubt as to the identity of 
the attacking Chinese. They were Na- 
tionalists, and he believes that they were 
acting under orders to harass and kill for- 
eigners. Thirteen American houses were 
looted and burned, he reports. Among 
other buildings, the American, British, 
and Japanese Consulates were looted. 

The three powers most interested in 
the Nanking affair—Great Britain, Japan, 
and the United States—will not deliver 
their demands in a joint note, it is under- 
stood, as was at first con- 
templated. Doubtless their 
three notes will be drafted 
along practically identical lines, but they 
will be dispatched separately. Such a 
course indicates that for the time being, 
at least, there will be no alliance of the 
powers at Shanghai. It is understood at 
Washington that Mr. Coo.ipceE and our 
State Department feel no departure from 
the present policy of protecting American 
lives and property to be warranted at 
the present time. However, in view of the 
extremely unsettled character of the 
situation, no definite policy for the future 
is being announced. 

Americans marooned in the Shang- 


Ca is still the pivotal point 


No Joint 
Action 


What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


hai international concession have ap- 
pealed to Washington through a message 
from the American Chamber of Com- 
_ merce at Shanghai which 

Shanghai states in part: “ We strongly 
Plea _—indorse the decision of the 
American Government to 

take adequate measures for the protection 
of American lives and property as evi- 
denced by the landing of Marines at 
Shanghai and the announcement that 
additional forces are en route. It must be 





The Week 


{The powers prepare notes. And 
strengthen their defenses in Shang- 
hai. But all foreigners are being 
evacuated from the interior of 
China. Internal dissension trou- 
bles the Nationalist forces. Will 
the Communists win? §A coal 
strike begins. But no one pays 
much attention. {A Duke trium- 
phant. Italy’s hand in the 
Balkans. {Flapper suffrage. {Am- 
bassador Gibson makes sugges- 
tions at Geneva, while M. Briand 
talks of the will to peace. {King 
Ferdinand’s illness. Where is 
Carol? QMachine guns and an 
election in Chicago. 











borne in mind, however, that through 
unscrupulous propaganda designed to 
inflame the Chinese masses against 
foreigners, business men, and missionaries 
alike, a hostility has been created causing 
the withdrawal of hundreds of Americans 
from treaty ports and interior places and 
the desertion to mobs of millions of 
dollars’ worth of American property. . . . 
We are convinced that the future welfare 
of the Chinese people and the ultimate 
safety of American and other foreign 
residents through China can be attained 
only through unified action by the powers 
to suppress disorder and restore conditions 
favorable to the formation of a responsible 
government. We believe that immediate 
concerted action by the powers to restore 
a condition of security for foreign lives 
and property in all the treaty ports 
and to recover all foreign properties which 
have been destroyed or confiscated will 
have a far-reaching influence throughout 
China to the ultimate benefit of the 
Chinese people. This result should not be 
difficult to attain with the naval forces 
now in Chinese waters.” 

Meanwhile, internal dissension is said 





to be tearing apart the Nationalist forces. 
In Hankow, seat of the Government, 
Foreign Minister EuGENE CHEN is said 
o be co ly dominated 
A House ei Cua peace 
Divided 2 é 
and to be at variance with 
Marshal Cu1ano Kal-sHEK at Shanghai 
who heads the more conservative element 
of the party. Rumors to the effect that 
the Communists were gaining the upper 
hand and that the ousting of Cu1ANnc 
Kal-sHEK would be but a matter of 
days have been rife of late. The Chinese 
situation, however, has always been filled 
with such sudden changes that it would be 
folly to predict the dominance of either 
faction, or the next turn which matters 
will take. Our reinforcements of 1,560 
Marines are on the Pacific headed for 
Shanghai, and a similar number are being 
mobilized at San Diego to be dispatched 
in case further emergency would seem 
to demand their presence in the theatre 
of war, but so far, it is understood, they 
have received no sailing orders. 

Despite last-minute efforts by the 
United Mine Workers of America to 
continue operations in the unionized 
bituminous coal fields pending district 
negotiations for a new wage 
agreement, some 200,000 
miners are said to have left 
the pits when the whistle blew on March 
31. Their return at present is problem- 
atical. The Jacksonville Agreement be- 
tween operators and miners expired on 
that date, and all attempts to renew it 
have failed. Operators in the central 
competitive field comprising Illinois, 
western Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio 
are taking the matter philosophically and 
are prepared to keep the mines idle for 
months if necessary to enforce their 
position that renewal of the Jacksonville 
Agreement whereby miners receive $7.50 
a day is impossible when men in the 
nonunion fields were being paid between 
$4.40 and $5 a day. 

The Miami conference called to con- 
sider a new wage agreement ended in a 
flat failure, the operators refusing to 
consider a renewal of the wage scale then 
in force, and the miners 
refusing to consider any 
other basis of settlement. 
As a final effort to avert a strike, President 
Joun L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers announced that district con- 
ferences would be called and that the 
men would remain at work during the 
negotiations. But the operators were cool 
to such offers, contending that if renewal 
of the wage scale of the Jacksonville 
Agreement was the end sought, then 


The Coal 
Strike 


No Good 
Conferring 
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there could be no good purpose served in 
holding conferences because the operators 
would never agree to continuing that 
scale. Little concern is expressed over the 
strike. There is said to be enough coal on 
hand to last for six months, besides which 
the nonunion mines are estimated to 
produce more tonnage weekly than is 
required over the warmer months. Presi- 
dent Coo.incE will take no action, having 
been informed that he lacks the power to 
do so. 

On April 5, two Premiers met in Rome, 
imperial city of the Cesars. One of them 
was Benito Musso.in1, Italy’s “Iron 
Duke,” the other, Count STEPHEN BETH- 

LEN DE BETHLEN of Hun- 
hed gary. Count BeTHLen’s 
visit to Rome, postponed 
from last February, was for the purpose 
of completing a treaty of friendship, 
conciliation, and arbitration, as well as to 
arrange the details of opening the port of 
Fiume to Hungarian trade. Both ends 
were accomplished, and with the first of 
them, Musso.in1 saw the completion of 
his program to make Italy’s influence 
paramount in the Balkans. His treaties 
now include all of the Balkan states with 
the exception of Bulgaria and Greece. 

After the World War, France was the 
ascendant power so far as influence 
among the small nations of the Balkans 
was concerned. Even as late as the spring 

His Aims of 1926 Mussotini’s diplo- 

macy had hardly begun to 
make itself felt. But through the summer 
and fall, Italy’s program of superseding 
the influence of France with her own 
began to work. A treaty was signed with 
Roumania in September, and the follow- 
ing November, the Treaty of Tirana was 
completed with Albania. A few weeks ago, 
Italy ratified another treaty which gave 
the powers’ sanction to Roumanian 
dominance over Bessarabia, formerly a 
Russian province, an action which natu- 
rally cemented more firmly the bond 
between Rome and Bucharest. Mus- 
SOLINI seems definitely to have cast aside 
a conciliatory policy with Jugoslavia, 
whose territory parallels his own across 
the Adriatic Sea. The recent dispute over 
the Albanian treaty is evidence of this. 
Possibly the Iron Duke feels that Jugo- 
slavia will never be friendly toward him so 
long as his Albanian treaty makes Italy 
instead of Jugoslavia master of the Strait 
of Otranto, which marks the entrance to 
the Adriatic. The situation is an interest- 
ing one, embodying, as it does, the peren- 
nial jockeying for position among the 
stronger powers of Europe. 

The British Parliament is again trou- 
bled by the problem of woman’s suffrage. 
Memories of militant suffragettes storm- 

ing the Commons not so 

a. many years ago, of embat- 

tled women halting Cabinet 
Ministers and Members of Parliament, and 
of enforced hunger strikes in London 


prisons, are revived in the present agita- 
tion to extend the vote to women between 
the ages of twenty-one and _ thirty. 
“Flapper suffrage” is the popular term 
applied to the measure, and although the 
militant tactics used in the struggle which 
first gave women the vote are absent 
from the present agitation, considerable 
high feeling has been aroused. The bill 
is not regarded with particular favor 
by Prime Minister Stantey BaLpwin, 
who is hardly willing that his Government 
shall be put to a test by it. He hopes to 
make the vote a nonpartisan one and so 
relieve the Conservatives from shoulder- 
ing either praise or blame. Proponents of 
the measure are eager to bring it to a vote 
before the Easter recess of Parliament. 

Once more France has refused to con- 
sider representation in the conference 
for further limitation of naval armament 
scheduled to take place at Geneva early 

in June. This second refusal 
— was given to a second note 
efuses 
sent by our State Depart- 
ment, suggesting that France be repre 
sented “‘in some fashion,” a phrase which 
was interpreted to mean that she would 
be welcome to send a representative to 
discuss her aims quite informally. The 
reasons given by Foreign Minister BrianD 
for refusing this second invitation were 
practically identical with those governing 
the first refusal: France feels that land, 
sea, and air armaments must be treated 
together, and she does not desire to par- 
ticipate in a conference not held under 
the auspices of the League. 

Meanwhile, deliberations of the dele- 
gates to the preparatory disarmament 
conference in Geneva continue. There is 
still a deadlock between the French and 
' a British plans for limitation, 

7 Gibson the former including all 
uggests : ; 
possible effectives, the latter 
only those actually under arms. Hucy 
Gipson, United States Ambassador t 
Belgium, who is heading our delegation, 
has proposed a plan, however, which may 
go far to break the stiff barrier between 
the two conceptions of the problem. 
Mr. Gipson has suggested that the 
utmost publicity be given by all nations 
to their sea power, both in vessels and in 
men. A ratio would be struck between 
the number of men necessary for each 
ship in the navies of the various countries. 
Thus, limitation would not be reached 
through a gross-tonnage estimate, but 
through various classes of ships which 
would make possible striking a figure as 
to how many men were needed to man 
those ships. Paut Boncour, who heads 
the French delegation, has given evidence 
that, so far as his Government is con- 
cerned, there is some hope for a com- 
promise along those lines. 

Foreign Minister Brianp spoke to the 
American people on April 5 through 
the Associated Press. The occasion marked 
the tenth anniversary of our declaration 


of war. M. Brianp’s topic was the will 
to peace. Without that will, he stated, 
‘ disarmament was futile, and 
j-th he went further to state 
that France would be wil- 
ling to enter into a solemn covenant with 
the United States which would place 
each nation on record as unalterably 
opposed to war as a national policy. M. 
Pau Paintevé, War Minister today as 
he was ten years ago, spoke of America’s 
contribution to Allied arms and expressed 
his conviction that the future would vin- 
dicate the decision which had sent us into 
the war. 

King Ferpinanp of Roumania, whose 
imminent death has been reported upon 
a number of occasions, is again said to 
be seriously ill. Reports of a sudden turn 
for the worse were given 
out as reasons for Queen 
Marie’s sudden termination of her tour 
in this country last November. Now it is 
said that he is again near death and with 
this report, the political situation in the 
country is again in turmoil. Prince Caro, 
who renounced his rights to the throne 
following political differences and has 
been living in Paris since that time, has 
disappeared from his apartment and 
rumors are abroad that he has gone to 
Roumania. At present, his son is heir 
apparent to the throne, but there has 
been much talk of reinstating Caro. 
in that position. The move would meet 
with strong approval in Roumania. 

Machine guns, pistols, and. bombs 
were the accompaniment of Chicago’s 
mayoralty election on April 5. When it 
was all over, Witt1am Hate THompson 

teeuite S found to have defeated 

Quiet his opponent, Mayor Wi:- 
Election 14M Emmett Dever, by a 
plurality of more than 75,- 
ooo. When Tuompson takes office, it will 
be for his third term as Chicago’s mayor. 
The actual election went off more quietly 
than had been expected. There were many 
arrests, two Democratic clubs were 
bombed, and pistol shots were fired here 
and there, but in general, the army of 
police which was instructed to use its 
power to the limit in enforcing order, did 
not have a great deal of trouble. Election 
day passed without a single death. The 
night before, however, a gunman was shot 
in struggling with a policeman who had 
captured him, and this act is believed to 
have kept gangsters from committing 
overt acts during the election. The new 
mayor gained fame for himself during the 
war by his anti-British and pro-German 
tactics. Among other things, he refused 
to allow the sale of Liberty bonds from 
the steps of the city hall. He is a violent 
opponent of the League of Nations and 
the World Court. Many of his campaign 
remarks have been directed against King 
Georce of England, who received quite 
as much abuse, apparently, as did Mayor 
DeEvER. 


In Roumania 
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The Editor Steps Down 


tion of Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach’s 

series of articles on “Religious 
Liberty — the Great American IIlusion,” 
repercussions from them continue to find 
their way back to the office from all 
quarters of the globe. Not long ago this 
retort courteous to THE INDEPENDENT’S 
challenge was placed on our desk, bearing 
a Nashville, Tennessee, postmark. In- 
credulous but refreshing, it seemed to us 
worthy of publication: 


A LTHOUGH January saw the publica- 


Dear Sir: 

Dr. Dieffenbach remains convinced that 
Tennessee has made wreck of religious 
liberty. Also, that the disease is epidemic 
and beyond control. The whole country is 
going to the dogs. He recently visited our 
State (very hurriedly) and went away even 
more fully persuaded. Down this way, 
however, many of us feel that his report of 
us is like the famous rumor of Mark 
Twain’s death. 

{We are apologetic, of course. Tennessee 
had no business to make a spectacle of 
herself. Still, the thing is funny. And from 
our benighted point of view, Dr. Dieffen- 
bach is almost as droll as the Tennessee 
Solons. He recalls to us a sign that used to 
hang in the lounging room of the Nashville 
Board of Trade Building. It read: “Rule 
No. 4: Don’t take yourself too d— 
seriously!” 

{We admit that we are amusing. A friend 
of mine in his letters always speaks of a 
certain group of our citizens as “funny- 
mentalists.” Our old Anglo-Saxon folk 
down this way — of whom you will have 
heard—take their religion like theirliquor, 
hard. In Russia religion may be “the 
opiate of the people,” but not with us. 
Here it is a stimulant. Our rural inhabit- 
ants, especially, count on it for a real 
“kick.” They revel in it. 

{The uninformed Christian, lay or cler- 
ical, is subject chiefly to two influences, 
his ignorance and his sentiments. Taking 
his religion seriously, as do most Ameri- 
cans, he flares up if anything even seems 
to invade it. His personal dignity is even 
more dear to him. The son of a monkey? 
Never! Is thy servant a dog? 

{But being expert in neither science nor 
Biblical study, the rural legislator may 
flounder a bit. He does not know that “the 
monkey theory” violates evolution itself, 
as taught by the scientists. That is news- 
paper “evolution.” And he is not keen 
enough to see that the fact of creation is 
distinct from the method of it. So the Ten- 
nessee law was passed, while more thought- 
ful citizens stood by, wavering between — 
wonder and amusement. Vaguely and 
clumsily worded, nobody could be sure 
what the statute really meant. 

A political governor and a shrewd Su- 
preme Court, not willing to put any club > 
into the hands of their opponents, have 
rightly gauged it as ineffectual. It failed to 
register in the Scopes case, and is not likely 
again to be invoked. Legislatures in other’ 
States, becoming aware of the amused © 
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discomfiture of high-school and college 
teachers in Tennessee, and of the benig- 
nant (or indignant) laughter of the general 
public, are now quietly dumping proposals 
of like bills into the oblivion which is 
their destiny. The disease is not catching. 
It is not really a disease; only a sort of 


nettle rash. 
G. B. Winton. 





HE prospect of a general shutdown in 

the bituminous mines evidently has 
not worried at least one of our readers in 
Floral Park, Long Island. For under the 
date of March 27 he writes an anguished 
letter bewailing the condition of the 
anthracite industry. We realize full well 
that he has ground for complaint, but 
venture a doubt as to the possible efficacy 
of the governmental supervision which he 
suggests as a solution of his difficulties. 
Here is his letter: 


Dear Sir: 

In view of your generally “independ- 
ent” attitude in regard to topics of cur- 
rent interest, I am confidently expecting 
that in reply to this you will publish a his- 
tory of anthracite coal. 

GSome years ago I kicked like a “bay 
steer” when the price of a ton of coal in 
Washington, D. C., rose to $5. Shortly 
before this, in 1885, my father had bought 
this coal, any size, for $3.75. I am reliably 
informed that the increased price I am 
now paying — $14 a ton for stove coal — 
is largely due to the increased levies of the 
mine owners. 
{This conclusion seems entirely justified 
for the following reasons: 
{Owing to improved machinery, the cost 
of production has vastly decreased and © 
transportation costs in proportion. Yet I 
doubt if miners’ wages have been at all 
proportionately increased. But granting a ° 
certain amount of extortion in production. ,, 
and transportation, how may we account 
for an increase from $3.75 to $14 unless we 
indict the mine owners? In my vast 
ignorance of this subject I am aware that 
in 1885 the miner was getting forty cents a 
ton for coal landed at the shaft head. I also 
know that the coal was being transported 
in little, old, wooden cars holding perhaps 
five tons of coal, and that transportation 
expense on this account alone must have 
been an excessive item when compared 

_ with the present conditions. 

“QI should like very much to see an item- 
ized statement of the “costs” and “char- 
ges” per ton of coal in 1885 as opposed to 
1927! 

: JJust one more solid kick ‘and I am done. 
As a consumer I am at the mercy of the 
local dealer in regard both to quality and 
quantity. He may sell me rocks or slate for 
coal, and he may land 1,800 pounds in my 

cellar for a ton’s weight, and I am none 

' the wiser — until I come to burn it. 
{I would suggest government supervision 

‘over these two important items. 

, Cuas. A. JunKIn. 





(Continued from page 424) equally at ease 
talking with “le Roi Soleil” at Versailles, 
King James at Whitehall, or preparing 
breakfast for her governor and his officers 
during Frontenac’s defense of Quebec. This 
novel will appeal to those who enjoy a 
romantic riot, — the gayety and splendor 
of Louis’ court at Versailles, the squalor 
and horror of the women’s prison at 
Dieppe, or the exciting days at Quebec, — 
and the courage and persistence of Mi- 
chelle’s lovers- will please the most 
exacting. 

* * kK *K * 


The American Credo. By George Jean 
Nathan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

OME years ago, Mr. Nathan and his 
senior partner in the business of set- 
ting Babbittry on its ear compiled a few 
hundred items which they apparently 
thought the average American must be- 
lieve. Coming from the noisy pens of 

Mencken and Nathan, this volume made 

more or less of a name for itself. And now 

Nathan has carried on alone, bringing the 

total number of “ beliefs” in this enlarged 

and augmented edition to more than a 

thousand. Some of them are well substan- 

tiated, a few are delightfully pat, many 
are clever, all of them taken together — or 
even in sizable groups — are boring to 
the last degree. As isolated titbits*for the 
delectation of an élite soirée, they may 
serve. But with the author smacking his 
lips so audibly at his own smartness, one 
will not try to stifle the yawn that simply 
must out. 

* eek KK 


More Ports, More Happy Places. By Cor- 


Boni and Liveright. $3.50. 


O write of travel in Europe without 
growing too “guidebooky” is an art 


that Mrs. Parker has achieved. While this 


‘ new book of hers is in the nature of a 


guidebook, its appeal as such will be only 
to direct travelers who wish to travel as 
the Parkers do, hitting the low spots as 
well as the high ones. There is a Christ- 
mas holiday at St. Moritz, but it is a dis- 
paraging account of steep prices, much 
social life, and dressing up, and the Park- 
ers prefer out-of-the-way places. Mrs. 
Parker’s accounts of them are written 
with a keen conception of what makes: 
good reading, and always,with-a delicious 
sense of humor. Perhaps the greatest 
criticism to be made is that she invariably 
tells the price of.everything..She is also 
apt to assume: something of a superior 
attitude toward the American tourist — 
but when you think of it, she is the most 
touristy of tourists. To be sure, she apolo- 
gizes for this stand- before she is-through,; 
which dgesznot alter the fact,;that, she 
condemns” in ‘others what she’éncourages 
for herself. . * 
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FOR RENT 
Hudson Grove 


On HUDSON RIVER, Opposite CORINTH, N. Y. 

Neatly furnished 4 and 6 room bungalows. Water, 
electric lights, inside toilets. Boating, bathing, and _fish- 
ing. Short drive to Lake George, Lake Luzerne, Glens 
Falls, and Saratoga Springs; half a mile to stores and 
churches. Rent reasonable, by week, month, or season 
Full particulars, address owner, 

Mrs. KATHERINE LYNCH 
Blossom Cottage, South Corinth, N. Y., R. D. 


POLICE DOGS 


FOR SALE — Pedigreed police pups and bred 
females; imported blood lines; all colors. Pups 
$20.00 to $35.00; bitches $75.00 up. Shipped 
C.O.D., four days approval, express prepaid. 

Hundreds of Satisfied Customers 

Write for reference and description 
T. M. HELMER 

Hannaford North Dakota 

















CHOICE 


Alaskan RAW FURS 


Old Ivory beads. Indian curios 
Genuine Willow Root Fancy Baskets 


From the Lair of Quality 


VANCE R. McDONALD 
Fairbanks Alaska 


GAME OF THINK 


Teach your children to think, at the same time play- 

ing an entertaining and educational game with 

Martyn’s Spelling Bee Cubes. Set of 5 celluloid 9/16 

inch cubes, 50c;-six-sets-for spelling parties, $2.50. 
GEORGE MARTYN 

1308 W. Lake Street Minneapolis, Minnesota 


COMMONWEALTH COLONY 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


Would you like to be free from the strain of keeping up 
with modern life? Have a real vacation among worth- 
while people who enjoy outdoor life and read The Inde- 
pendent, Outlook, Transcript, and Atlantic Monthly. . 
Home-cooked food; beautiful scenery; art and music 
classes (optional). 23rd year. 
Catalog 


A. G. RANDALL 
**QUIET ACRES’’ 
NORTH ANSON, MAINE 
For Attractive old furnished house, barns, etc. In good 
Sale ‘Pi. with running water and furnace. Electricity 
available. Main road — high land — unusual trees 
— 30 acres — river — near lakes — hunting camps. 
Rent for summer 
ELIZABETH P. MOORE 
West Chester Pennsylvania 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


Beautiful 6-room new house, with best improvements, 
high, water view. Must sell on account of death. 
Price, $9,500; cash, $4,500. 
LAWRENCE 
15 So. Main Street, South Norwalk, Connecticut 


FOR SALE eerie ct navenbe 


river, west boundary beautiful pond. Two large houses, 
one small one. Three barns, two henhouses. Ideal spot for 
summer or your-cound Bowes. For details write 


50@ Bangor Street, Augusta, Maine 


EUROPE-AMERICA TOURS 


Organizers Wanted 
DIXIE TOURS 


Eustis Box 204 Florida 
ELIZABETH DAWSON WONDERFUL CHOCOLATES 


packed in a beautiful 5 Ib. box, $3.00, delivered to 
your home. 
































ALLEN & ANDREWS 


Corning New York 





RIPPLE BOND 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 
P9e sheets, 100 envelopes, with name and address, 
1.50. 
BEECHWOOD STUDIOS 


Eltingville Staten Island 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Any length cut. $2.00 per yd. Post- 
age paid. NEWALL, 14@ Stornoway, Scotland. 















The Bear’s Paw in China 
(Continued from page 412) 


Russia part rights over the Chinese East- 
ern Railway. Chang Tso-lin’s anti-Bolshe- 
vist attitude has, of course, made this 
accord almost worthless. Nevertheless, it 
has some validity as an international 
agreement, and Tchitcherin will not tear it { 
up until the relations between Russia and , 


Manchuria become so strained as to “ 
y 


stroy all Soviet privileges on the line. 

Since this will very likely eventuate! 
the moment Chang Tso-lin rushes to 
Mukden to repair his own back fences, 
Soviet recognition of the Kuomintang as, 
the official government of the great land} 
of China is perhaps in the offing. oe 
a step would either force the United 
States and the other powers to follow 
suit or place them in embarrassing diplo- 
matic position. Things are moving with 
express-train speed in China, and it is evi- 
dent that foreign offices must be on the 
alert night and day if they do not wish to 
be outmanceuvred. 

Everything that Manchuria is Mon- 
golia is not. Mukden, to the Bolsheviki, 
is the seat of reaction, the stronghold of 
the imperialists, the last fortress of the 
antirepublican, antinationalist, anti-So- 
viet forces in China. Mongolia, on the 
other hand, is as nearly Bolshevist as any 
state can be without being definitely 
Bolshevist. Urga, the capital, has been 
rechristened Ulan Bator, the “City of the 
Red Hero.” The central Parliament has 
adopted a constitution on Soviet lines, 
and a representative of the Communist 
International has addressed that body on 
the subject of world revolution. Nomi- 
nally still a part of the Chinese Republic, 
Mongolia is today a zone marked “Soviet 
influence.” She is Russia’s broad Bol- 
shevist wedge into revolutionary China. 
And the Moscow Government now 
proposes to build a railway connecting 
Siberia with Mongolia with Peking — an 
iron clasp across the Asiatic continent in 
a district where Japan cannot reach. 

Manchuria presents no insurmountable 
obstacle to friendly relations between 
Soviet Russia and a United States of 
China. Nor would Mongolia if she con- 
sented to enter the Chinese nationalist 
federation. If the Kuomintang sets up a 
federated Soviet republic and grants wide 
measures of autonomy to the component 
parts after the manner of Moscow, 
Mongolia would hardly object to amal- 
gamation and Russia might welcome it 
as the best solution of a knotty problem. 
Desert Mongolia is well fitted for the 
historic réle of bridge between Bolshevist 
Russia and anti-imperialist China. 

These questions of Mongolia, Man- 
churia, Chang Tso-lin, and Japan are 
beginning to loom on the horizon. They 
are potential today, but may move 
forward toward the footlights tomorrow 





= 
only to complicate an already sufficiently 
involved state of affairs. No one will say 
what may happen. There may be foreign 
intervention and then, perhaps, Russian 
military assistance to the Cantonese. 
Moscow would certainly regret the neces- 
sity of giving it. Of all things, the Bol- 
sheviki can afford armed warfare least, 
yet there are those who believe that the 
Communists will risk much in order to 
bring the Chinese revolution to a suc- 
cessful end. 

One thing is sure: Russian influence in 
China is great, growing, and due to grow 
still more. To suggest, as some observers 
have, that the Kuomintang is merely 
using the Bolsheviki as a cat’s paw is to 
forget the sincere admiration of Sun 
Yat-sen and his Cantonese disciples for 
the principles and practices of the 
Leninists, and to lose sight of the fact 
that a new Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment will pattern at least certain phases 
of its political and economic system after 
that of the Moscovites. The affairs of 
Soviet Russia and China will be closely 
linked for many a year, and this combina- 
tion is of endless significance to the 
Western world. 





Labor as the N ext Govern- 
ment of Britain 


(Continued from page 414) 


above program. But Fascism will never be 
popular in Britain, and the army, navy, 
police, and the civil services generally will 
be loyal. There is no reason to suppose 
that the constitution will be wrecked, and 
certainly the Labor party recognizes its 
interests in the preservation of our con- 
stitution, including, as a matter of course, 
the monarchy. There is no republican 
movement in Britain. It is certainly no 
part of the Labor party’s program to at- 
tack ancient institutions just because they 
are ancient, and there is no kind of threat 
to the throne and the dynasty. 

The policies to be carried through are 
bold, but each successive step will be 
cautious. There is much dissatisfaction in 
the country with agriculture, banking, 
transport, the supply of electricity, and 
coal-mining as at present organized and 
managed. Though it is impossible to make 
any permanent progress in Britain with- 
out the support of public opinion, it has 
been obvious for some time that public 
opinion is ripe for a step forward; and as 
that step will entail the eventual control, 
by the Government elected to sit at West- 
minster, over the great public utility 
services it will be a long step. 

Friendly nations will have nothing to 
fear from a Labor Government. However 
much its domestic policy may shock 
oldfashioned economic purists, it will 
certainly work whole-heartedly for inter- 
national friendships and world peace. 
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CAMP GEYAHI 


OTSEGO LAKE, MICHIGAN 
For girls who love nature. Mees equipment. Boats, 


trips, riding, tennis, basket ball, archery. Screened build- 
ings, hard wood floors. Music, dancing, handcraft. An 
“A” rating from State Department of Health. Nurse, 
Doctor (retired.) Excellent table. Delightful activities in 


all weather. 
E. PEARL HENDERSHOTT 
1580 Vinewood Ave.. Detroit, Michigan 


THROUGH BRITAIN 
ON A BIKE! 


A school-boy adventure under expert care. Riding on 
lems, on the excellent roads of 
see for themeelves 








historic interest. Limited q 
13 to 16 years inclusive. Very reasonable cost. For infor- 


mation write — 
CHARLES K. TAYLOR, DIRECTOR 
The Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York City 


SEE EUROPE 


$375 UP 


Comprehensive Vacation Tours. Comfort- 
able travel. so 
ALESTINE - EGYPT 
cruise, 83 days, $675 up. 


The Wicker Tours, Richmond, Va. 


ROCKPORT and PIGEON COVE 


Ocean-front and other cottages for sale or rent. 
Golf, tennis, bathing, excellent train service, inter- 
esting shops. Sale prices, $3,000 to $75,000. Rentals, 
$250 to $2,500. 

MISS HELEN L. THURSTON 
20 Pleasant Street Tel. 80 Rockport, Mass. 


CUTCHOGUE, LONG ISLAND 


Beautiful 10-room house, fully furnished, all improve- 
ments, to rent for season (June 1—Oct. 1); ample grounds, 
shade, fruit; 2-car garage; near Peconic Bay an =~] 
Island Sound; splendid bathing and fishing; exception 
opportufftity to secure a lovely place. 

W. A. L., Box 75, Wall St. Station, New York, N. Y. 


Phone John 1796 


CAMP PENACOOK 


North Sutton, N. H. Twenty-ninth 
Season. Limited number of desirable 
boys, ages 8 to 16. All field and water 
sports. Experienced counselors. Ex- 
ae equipment. Wholesome food. 
R.B Mattern, M. S., Debbe Ferry-en-Hudeon,N.Y 


CAMP ARBUTUS 
Thirteenth season. For girls ten to eighteen. Water Sports 
and Trips a —, Land Sports, Woodcraft, Dancing, 
Dramatics, Crafts. Resident physician. Limited enrol- 
ment. For booklet address: 
EDITH A. STEERE 
Mayfield, Michigan 
































Camp Arbutus 


Camp Ottertrail gon Sreon 


Otter Slide Lake-A nega Park-Ontario. Wilderness 
camping, Cruising trips, Fishing, and Scouting. Booklet 


on request. 
Cc. R. LABARRE 
17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
48S, OLp Lonpon Roap Hastincs, ENGLAND 


Free catal f ee Italian nish 
catalo; o nd 
Gun Mine 
SCHOENHOF’S 
387 Washington St. aed 


SHAKESPEARE LOVE BOOK, $2.00 
SHAKESPEARE LENTEN KALENDER, $.75 
Compiled and sold by — 

AGNES C. WAY 











Boston, Mass. 








Glen Osborne 


Sewickley, Penn. 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Bear’s Paw 1n Cun. I. Before proceeding 
far in your study of this article, make certain that 
you know the meaning of all the words. Here are a 
few you may neec to look up: rudle, juxtaposition, 
tuchun, coolie, sanguinary, barrage, ideology, inter- 
necine, nucleus, corrosive, proletariat, abrogation, mor- 
atorium, pivotal, cataclysm, suzerainty, autonomy, 
amalgamation. 2. What is meant by the “bear’s 
paw”? Is this an appropriate metaphor? Why? 
3. Study the article carefully, making sure that you 
follow the sense of the discussion. Make free use of 
the map in this study. When you have the main 
threads of the discussion clearly in mind, write a 
two-hundred-word précis, or abstract, of the entire 
article. Note how the expressing of these ideas on 
paper has clarified your thinking processes. Can you 
advance any explanation of this? Test the principle 
out on some other article in this issue. 4. Why is there 
such a strong bond between Soviet Russia and China? 
What external evidences of this affiliation can you 
find? 5. Contrast Mongolia and Manchuria. How 
do they bear upon the present situation in the Orient? 
What part does Japan play in the affairs of Manchu- 
ria? 6. What probable effect would the building of 
the proposed Siberia-Mongolia-Peking railway have 
upon international affairs? 7. Discuss the eight 
suggested items under Moscow’s program for China’s 
immediate future. If these aims should be carried 
out, what would be the probable effect upon the rest 
of the world? 8. Study the physical geography of 
northern Europe and northeastern Asia, noting 
the influence of topography upon the lives of the 
inhabitants. 

Laszor as THE Next GovERNMENT OF BRITAIN. 
1. Review briefly the outstanding political events in 
England during the past -twenty-five years. In a 
similar manner, outline the recent history of labor 
in England. 2, What effect did the general strike 
have upon the Labor movement in England? 3. 
What reasons does the essayist advance to substan- 
tiate his prophecy that the Labor party will soon be 
in power? Are his reasons convincing? Why, or why 
not? Are there any factors likely to hinder the shift 
in power, which the author has not taken into con- 
sideration? 4. What part does the middle class play 
in the government of England? Compare this with 
the status of the middle class in the United States; 
in France; in Russia. 5. Note, in the second para- 
graph of this article, the sentence outlining the top- 
ics the author proposes to discuss in the course of his 
examination. Does he fulfill all his promises? If so, 
explain briefly: (a) the foreign policy of the Labor 
party. (b) its domestic policy; ey its financial and 
commercial policy; (d) its probable line of action in 
carrying out these policies. 6. What are the funda- 
mental planks in the platforms of the chief political 
parties in England? How do these parties compare 
with those in the United States? 








Back Stace 1x Wasuincron. 1. What is @ 
lobbyist? 2. Why does the essayist refer to the end- 
ing of the recent Congress as “dismal”? 3. Who 
pays “lobby fees”? 4. Explain the term “filibus- 
ter”? Over what question, or questions, was it em- 
ployed in the Senate recently? Why was it employed 
in these instances? 5. Discuss the stand taken by 
Mr. Walsh, which so infuriated the lobbyists. Do 
you consider that this stand was a praiseworthy 
or a blameworthy one? Why? 6. What is a “lame- 
duck” member of Congress? 7. What part has Sen- 
ator Fess of Ohio played in national politics that 
calls forth the writer’s attack in the next to the last 
paragraph? Do you consider the attack deserved or 
not? Make sure of the facts in the case before form- 
ing an opinion. 8. Why would a Coolidge nomina- 
tion be worthless if there should be a busines slump? 
What inklings does the author see of a downward 
trend in business eonditions? 
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“It is a valuable contribution to history.” 
— Chattanooga News 
SECOND PRINTING 
LITTLE JOURNEYS AROUND 
OLD PHILADELPHIA 
By GEORGE BARTON 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK TAYLOR 
“**Well designed to whet popular interest.” 


nafield Republican 

“* Attractive, im » speaki f 
the fine art of apceing, spel andrea 

— Philadelphia Record 


headied 


“* Few vol have uite so much of 
the soul, the essence of the quaint and historic 

as suffuses the delightful pages of this book.” 
— Philadelphia Ledger 

12mo. 325 PAGES, $1.75 
At all Bookstores 

THE PETER REILLY COMPANY 
133 NORTH 13TH ST Dept. ia. PH 1A 


C4 K 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK CATALOGUES 


No. 164 Comer and Local History. 183 pages. 

















133 titles. Price 10 cents. 
No. 165 Fine Arts. 63 pages. 1679 titles. Free. 
No. 166 First Editions and Rare Books, 67 pages. 
757 titles. Free. 
No. 167 Miscellaneous. 63 pages. 1730 titles. Free. 
No. 168 Rare Americana. 51 illustrations. 
309 pages. 2463 titles. Price 50 cents. 
No. 169 Autographs, 4472 titles. Free. 
The nominal charges made for Numbers 164 and 168 
may be deducted from any order sent from them. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
7 & 9A Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 








| A DAUGHTER OF INDRA 
Z. F. E. 


This is a very unusual novel. The book 
is written with an artistic charm and 
a sensitiveness of interpretation, em- 
bodying all the mystery of the East. 


Price $2.00 at all booksellers 


CALIFORNIA PRESS 
300 Broadway * San Francisco ’ California 























The Artist’s Studie 
Vermeer 
Price $12.00 
BOOK AND ART PUBLISHERS 








PICTURES IN FULL COLOR FOR 
HOME AND SCHOOL 


Send twenty-five cents (stamps accepted) for complete illustrated catalogue and price list of 


The Medici Prints 
exact facsimiles in full color of nearly three hundred 
GREAT PAINTINGS BY GREAT MASTERS 
in the world’s art galleries and private collections. 


Your art dealer will show them to you, or if more convenient, you can select from 
our catalogue and easily buy from us direct by mail. - 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


787 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 














Budgeting the News 


Every issue of THe INDEPENDENT is a chapter in con- 
temporary history —a balance of the news, the result 
of a painstaking process of elimination and careful 


interpretation 








That is why, in the political and industrial capitals of the world, 
alert-minded men and women refer first to THE INDEPENDENT’S 
summaries and forecasts — why, in even the smallest libraries, 
bound volumes of THE INDEPENDENT are preserved from year to 
year as a perpetual record of occurrences and opinions 








f “This is my twenty-fourth renewal. ... THE INDE- 7 
PENDENT has changed as the world has changed, but I 
have always found it true to its high ideal of impartial, 
courageous journalism. At fifty, I value it as much for 
sparing me the trivial as for reporting the essential.” — 
















THE INDEPENDENT for April 23 will include: 





The Great Auto Duel of 1927: In which J. George Frederick discusses the impend- 
ing death struggle between Henry Ford and General Motors. This arresting 
article is particularly timely in the face of current prophecies of a six- 
cylinder Ford scon to be forthcoming 








The Hospital in the Sky: In which Herbert Brucker describes New York’s great 
Medical Center now under construction on the banks of the Hudson River. 
Accompanying the article is a four-page section of photographs and archi- 
tects’ drawings 


Cross Purposes in China: Wherein Henry Kittredge Norton, author and expert 
on the Orient, analyzes the ominous situation across the Pacific:;”: 








Back Stage in Washington will head the list of regular departments, dealing 
with the appointment of ‘‘Major’’ Roy A. Haynes as prohibition commis- 
sioner of the nation. As heretofore, THE INDEPENDENT’S Washington 
correspondent expresses himself well and pungently 










f Tue INDEPENDENT 


Special Of: fi Cre 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 


I should like to become ‘acquainted with THE INDEPENDENT. 
Please send me the next thirteen issues (three months’ 





NEW READERS 







MAY RECEIVE subscription) at the Special Rate of $1.00. 
THE INDEPENDENT | 
for 3 months (13 issues) 7 as Sie At 
for $ “ O O ( Street) She eeehdeeoreccce obese uawine hin esibeseceeushoneaositnes Msi siesnessseencnasnceeeevscnd peutbapeebeese es sash eeepeberes 





only — (City) | 3 (State) I 4-16 















